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For the Companion. 

CHASED BY A PRAIRIE FIRE. 

“Q-o-0-o! I never did! Mercy Ann, wake 
up and Look!” 

A second small, dark face, the exact counter- 
part of the first, peered into the starlight, and 
another low, wondering voice exclaimed,— | 

“Never did J, neither. Ned, wakeup! Wake | 
up!” | 

Ned rolled hastily over, disturbing the spirit | 
of a peaceable nightmare that was haunting his 
nearest neighbor Bob. Bob leaped erect, hitting 
his head against a saucepan, which fell heavily 
into the upturned face of sleeping Tom. A ter- 
rified bounce precipitated Tom across the stom- 
ach of little, Nick, who cried out, distressedly, 
calling forth from the next wagon the query,— 

“What's the rumpus, children?” 

“The prairie’s all afire!” exclaimed a chorus 
of voices. “And it’s steerin’ straight this way,” 
added Bob.- 

“And we’re so scared,” said Mercy Ann and 
Kit, huddling close together with chattering 
teeth. 

“Jinks! hear it roar,” shouted Ned, excitedly. 

The father emigrant poked his head through 
an opening at the back of the tented wagon, list- 
cned intently for a moment and replied,— 

“Fudge! it’s nothin’ but the wind ye hear a 
roarin’. The fire’s miles away, and a crick or 
sunthin’ else’ll stop its course long enough afore 
it scorches us. Pack yourselves away ag’in and 
stop yer cacklin’ afore ye set wee Poll a squallin’, 
and rouse the mother up. Go ter sleep, go ter 
sleep,” he grumbled, drawing in his head and 
soon relapsing into snores. 

The “cacklin’ ”’ subsided into mysterious whis- 
pers, and the little emigrants “packed” them- 
selves, but not to sleep. Six small faces were 
framed within the narrow opening of the tented 
wayon, and the starlight quivering over them 
revealed a pictured medley—blended terror and 
ulmiration, eager excitement and awe. 

“It’s like the very biggest sea on fire,” said 
Mercy Ann. “And the tide a comin’ in on fire, 
too,” said Kit. ‘An’ wolcanoes busthin’ up all 
over it,” said tongue-tied Tom. 

“Red, ’n’ yaller, ’n’ purple, ’n!’ My! I see— 
y-c-a-s, strue’s I’m an immigrant, I do—squads 
’n’ squads of soldiersall afire, marchin’ ’n’ coun- 
termarchin’. Ye needn’t giggle, Bob Fillerbust- 
er—guess I know what ’tis to march’n’ coun- 
termarch,” said Ned, in a growing whisper. 

“He aint gigglin’; hesth’s shakin’ with skeer,”’ 
interposed Tom. 

“Aint no such thing! I’m tryin’ not to 
sneeze’n rouse daddy ag’in,” said Bob, elbowing 
Tom wrathfully. ‘Yes, I see the soldiers now; 
thousan’s’n’ thousan’s on’em, rizht down at the 
edge of the tide. Cricket! how their legs go! 
They’re playin’ crack the whip.” 

“That fire’ll rout the wolvthes, ’n’ snakthes, 
*W’ prairie dogths. I’d like to be an ogre with 
theven league booths. I’d travel ’fore the fire 
and bag a menagerie that would do to carry 
round the world,” said Tom. 


“Look! look! up yonder’s all afire too. Are 


there prairies in the sky?” whispered Kit, in| father folded his arms in mute despair, looking 


amazement. 

O wonderful! Above the purple blackness 
that overhung the burning prairie burst a crim- 
son glow. Was it a watchfire set on high to 
lure the footsteps of that mystic fire host, march- 
ing and countermarching down by the edge of 
the amber sea? 

“Must be on the highland we came over to- 
day,” said Ned. “Did ye mind how tall and dry 
the grass was up there? Wild hosses couldn’t 
outrun that fire. Hark! Hear that!” 

“Prairie wolves,’ whispered the children, hud- 
dling closer together. 

“Back to yer nests all on ye!” whispered Ned, 


bedquilt together, and shaped themselves into a 
tight, round roll, that shook like a bowl of dis- 
turbed jelly. Bob and Tom laid down upon the 
straw and engaged in courageous whispers, and 
trembled in their boots. But the distant growl- 
ing died away, and only the wind made noises 
in the tall, dry grass. The children stopped 
trembling and began to wink. Pretty soon they 
stopped winking and began to sleep. 

The stars quivered on through the night; the 
watchfire in the sky burned brighter and brizht- 
er; the mysterious soldiers marched nearer and 
nearer, while the tired little picket slumbered. 

Was it nothing but the roaring of the wind 
that roused the sleeping senses of the father em- 
igrant at length? The cattle were breaking 
camp. Wee Poll’s face was all aglow. The fire 
was coming upon them. 

“For the horses!”’? shouted the father, in a 
hoarse, excited voice. 

“They’ve broken camp with the cattle,” cried 
Ned, pointing to the bellowing, neighing herd 
escaping over the prairie. 

“Lord, pity us,” groaned the father, with a 
wild, white face. ‘It’s comin’ fast. Run fer 
yer lives!’’ he cried, snatching wee Poll from her 
mother’s grasp, and driving the little emigrants 
before him like a herd of frightened deer. 

Butalas! what was frail human strength when 
measured with that of the Fire Spirit? Faster 
and faster rolled the flames, and slower and 
slower grew the speed of the emigrants. Wee 
Poll became a burden in the father’sarms. The 
mother sank breathless upon the grass, and the 
children dropped sobbingly around her. 

“Heaven have mercy on us! We can’t go no 
further,” said the father, in a dry, choked voice. 
“Say yer prayers, childrun, and speak a word 
fer poor wicked daddy, fer he can’t.”” A sob 
choked away the rest of the sentence, and the 


down upon his family with the fear of a dread- 
ful doom written on his countenance. 

But a shout of hope arising from the lips of 
Ned reanimated the despairing emigrants. Right 
into the glow of the oncoming flames dashed 
four horsemen, weird and wild enough in ap- 
pearance to seem the leaders of the fire soldiers 
—but they were human riders. 

“Injuns!”’ muttered the father, with a gleam 
of hope lighting up his face. 

“They’ve spied the wagons, and are makin’ 
for’em,” said Ned. 

“Well, they’re welcome to all they can cheat 
the fire out of; though Heaven knows all we’ve 





excitedly, seizing again the old sharpshooter. 
“Til mount guard, ’n’ defend the camp, ’n’ 
watch the fire. Bet I’ll pop one varmint over 
*fore I call up daddy to the rescuc.”’ 

Mercy Ann, and Kit, and Ni‘: crept into a 


got on arth is in the wagons,” said the father, 
! sadly. ‘Can we make ’em hear, think ye?” 
| “Now boys’ll shout with ye, daddy. Now, 
| then—Hip!” cried Ned, raising his voice lusti- 





CHASED BY A PRAIRIE FIRE, 


The “hollo” reached the ears of the Indians. 
They wheeled about in the direction whence it 
came, listened until it was repeated, held a hur- 
ried consultation, then turned again and were 
soon engaged in loading down the ponies with 
the contents of the wagons. 
“There'll be little chance for us, with all the 
ponies packed with plunder. I’m afeard the 
red skins’ greed will turn out stronger than their 
pity,”’ said the father, anxiously. 
The fire was now hard upon the wagons, but 
the Indians worked fearlessly and fleetly, until a 
great portion of the goods were tied up in quilts 
and blankets, and placed upon the ponies; then 
leaping astride the plunder, they dashed along 
toward the place where the emigrants waited 
in breathless suspense. The children trembled 
with new terror on seeing the Indians draw near, 
with their scarlet blankets flying in the wind, 
and their dark faces making fierce pictures in 
the flickering flrelight. 
“They’ll scalp us, they will!’”’ cried Kit, cling- 
ing to her mother’s neck, faint with fright. 
“Hush, darlin’; they’]l save your life, maybe,” 
said the mother. 
The Indians halted to reconnoitre the group, 
one of them counting upon his fingers the num- 
ber of the family, and shaking his head doubt- 
fully at his companions. 
“For the love of mercy save the mother and 
children,” pleaded. the father, with imploring 
gestures. 
The Indians disputed together in unintelligi- 
ble gibberish, measuring the distance of the on- 
coming flames, and viewing first the emigrants 
and then their plunder in an undecided manner. 
Suddenly, one of the company seemed to have 
hit upon a plan that was assented to by all but 
one, in whose breast avarice proved stronger 
than pity. With a disapproving grunt he spurred 
his pony and hurried away, leaving his compan- 
ions heaping fierce execrations upon his retreat- 
ing head. Theremaining three dismounted, and 
in atwinkling threw the plunder to the ground 
and began hoisting the mother and children to 
the ponies’ backs, one of the Indians holding up 
two fingers and saying “No,” by a significant 
shake of the head. 
“One of ye’ll have to stay behind with daddy, 
he means; there aint room ferall. Go, Ned, yer 
the biggest; mother’ll need ye most. Which 
one’ll stay with daddy?” said the father, in a 
faltering voice 
The children looked into each other’s pale 
faces. Mercy Ann and Kit stretched up their 
arms beseechingly to their mother. “ZJcant! I 
can’t!’ cried Bob, springing frantically on to 
one of the ponies. : 
Tom, little tongue-tied Tom, who had trem- 


wolves, stood out the hero of the night, with the 
| spirit of a Casabianca shining in his face. 


“Pll sthay with daddy,” he said, slipping 


down from his place behind his mother into his 


father’s arms. 

“God bless ye, my brave sonnie! 
with daddy, will ye?” 

The Indians pointed to the baggage, made 
backward gestures with their hands, and the 
ponies dashed away. 

“—P’ye think they will come back for uth, dad- 
dy? They made ath if they would with their 
handths. We might run a little wayths.” 

“No, no, my boy; daddy’s lame, ye know. 
We couldn’t get fur, and they might lose us if 
we left the plunder. They’ll have to git here 
very soon if—don’t ve see ’em comin’, Tom? 
Yer eyes are sharper ’n mine.” 

“No; and the fire ith comin’ stho fasth. If 
God had made a crick right over there!) Maybe 
there iths acrick, daddy! We didn’t sthee the 
hill. You know the alwayths mosth is.” 

A cry of hope interrupted Tom. ‘TI didn’t see 
it! Likely’s not—perhaps the good Lord—run, 
Tommy—can’t ye keep up with lame daddy? 
Faster, faster, boy!” 

Only a creek making music all to itself down 
among the rushes at the bottom of the ravine— 
only a shallow brook, but the river of life it was 
to the father and little boy, who svon rested safe- 
ly on the other side. 


Ye’ll stay 


THEODORA ROBINSON. 





For the Companion. 
KLEPTOMANIA. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 

The “Reds” had won, and the discomfited 
“Blues,” although eager to retrieve their charac- 
ter, were forced to give it up for that night, for 
the sun-had set some minutes before; so bats and 
balls were laid aside, and the boys strayed away 
in pairs, or gathered in groups to discuss the 
game, the next morning’s exercises, or any other 
subject which happened to be uppermost in their 
minds, 
T was a new boy at the academy, and had as 
yet formed no particular friendships, so I joined 
the group which chanced to be nearest, and 
strolled with them toward the river, where we 
all sat down on the rocks to cool off. 

“TIave a cigar?” asked Strong, holding out his 
case to the boy next him, and then to me. 

“No, thank you,” said I; ‘I never smoked in 
my life.” 

“There must be a first time,” said Strong, still 
extending the case. 

“No, thank you,” said I again; ‘I promised 
mother I never would learn.” 

The simplicity of this reply caused a general 
laugh, and | do not wonder as I think of it now. 
But I was inexperienced in the ways of tne 
world then—that great world of which Bingham- 
ton Academy was an epitome. 

I heard myself called ‘milksop,” and other 
equally complimentary names, and blushed pain- 
fully. 

“You haven’t promised your mother, have you, 
Haskell?” said Strong, offering him a cigar. 

“No,” said he; “J decline because I don’t wish 
to form a disgusting habit. As to little Carey, 
here, I hope he never will grow so wise or manly 
as to despise his mother.”’ 

It would be impossible to express the grati- 
tude I felt for these words. I had noticed Has- 
kell before, and admired him as a fine, handsome 
fellow, and the best scholar in his class, but now 
and henceforth I almost worshipped him, and 
was only too happy when he would allow me to 
be of the smallest service to him. Indeed, he com. 
manded the respect and confidence of the whole 
school, and after he took me under his protection, 
as he did from that time, no one dared molest 
me; so for the remainder of the term I escaped 
many of those annoyances which usually fell ta 
the lot of new comers. 

At the beginning of the next term a quec 








ly, joined by _11 the rest. 


bled in his boots at the distant growling of the 


thing happened. Not far from the acadcwy was 
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a druggist’s shop, which, on account of its soda 
fountain, was a frequent resort of the students. 
One day old Dr. Cross, well known to us all, 
went to the shop for medicines; having obtained 
them he drove away, but returned in about half 
an hour, saying he had left a case of surgical in- 
struments on the counter. 

They were not there, and the shop-boy, who 
had been in attendance at the time, could give 
no information concerning them. He remem- 
bered seeing the doctor place them on the count- 
er when he came in, but thought no more about 
the matter. “The doctor was apt to be absent 
minded; was he sure he had not taken the case 
himself and left it in his sulky?” asked Shu- 
brick—for that was the boy’s name—sometimes 
abbreviated to Shu by the students. 

“How could that be,” replied the doctor, 
“when I went directly to visit a man who had 
crushed three of his fingers in a rolling-press, 
and looked for my instruments the first thing?” 

When Shubrick was asked who had been in 
the shop from the time the doctor left till he came 
back again, he said, “Nobody but old Granny 
Hays, for a bottle of liniment, and some of the 
students; he really could not say which of them, 
they were in and out so much every day.” 

“Are you sure there was no one else? Think 
now,” said the druggist, much mortified that 
such a thing should occur in his shop. 

“Yes, positive; that is, there were no other cus- 
tomers. Twig, the plumber, was here all the time, 
at work on the water-pipes.” 

Now the idea which occurred to every one was 
that Granny Hays, who was very poor and not 
very honest, had taken the case, hoping that it 
contained something of value which she might 
sell for money; but to charge her with the theft 
on mere suspicion would be useless; was it net 
possible that Mr. Twig could throw some light 
on the matter? 

Mr. Twig was summoned. 

“Had he noticed the box on the counter?” 

“A mahogany box mounted with silver? O 
yes; he had seen one of the students take such a 
box away with him, and had supposed it con- 
tained mathematical instruments.” 

“One of the students! but that was impossible, 
there must be some mistake about it; perhaps 
he saw the young man take it up and examine 
it, and did not observe when he replaced it.”’ 

“No such thing,” said Mr. Twig, doggedly. ‘I 
saw him put it in his coat pocket and go away 
with it.” 

“Why, then, did you not mention it at the 
time ?”’ 

“Because I thought it belonged to him.” 

“Could you identify the young man?” 

“Yes; anywhere.” 

Of course no one believed this story for an in- 
stant. Indeed, suspicion began to be directed to 
the plumber himself; but the best way to confute 
him was to take him at his word. 

Accordingly the students were all assembled 
in the hall, together with our principal, his two 
assistants, Dr. Cross, the druggist and Shubrick, 
and Mr. Twig was brought in to confront us. 
It must have been no slight ordeal to a plain, 
common man like him, but he never flinched. 

“Look at them all deliberately,” said our prin- 
cipal. ‘Well, now, do you see the culprit?” and 
a half smile curved his lip. 

“I do; that’s the fellow;” pointing toward the 
farther side of the hall. 

“A little more definite if you please. Which 
one do you mean?” 

“T mean the tall one with the dark hair and blue 
neck-tie. Him that stands with his hand on the 
table.” 

Haskell! 

All eyes were turned upon him, but he met our 
gaze with perfect composure. He did not even 
start, or move his hand from the table, but stood 
with head erect, looking as he always did, the 
handsomest and noblest of us all. 

Mr. Twig was questioned and cross-questioned, 
but nothing could induce him to vary his state- 
ment in the least. 

“It is useless to carry this investigation fur- 
ther,”’ said our principal, ‘nor will I insult Mr. 
Haskell by asking him to deny this accusation. 
Yet as a matter of form—a mere matter of form 
—it may be well to search his room.” 

“Certainly, by all means; you cannot do other- 
wise,” said Haskell. 

The search was made, but I need not say that 
aothing was found there to implicate Haskell, 
ind the indignation of the students against the 
p\umber knew no bounds. We believed and 
openly declared that he was the thief, and had 
made this charge to screen himself. 

As the Jaw could not reach him, nething hav- 
ing been proved, we determined to have recourse 
to Judge Lynch; but while we were deliberating 
between ducking in the river and riding on a 
rail, Haskell discovered our purpose and vetoed it. 

“‘Where’s the good?” said he. “You'd only 





get yourselves into trouble, without benefiting 
me; such things always give a school a bad name, 
so the best way is to let it all drop.” 

But I, who was the leader of it all, vowed that 
the matter never could, would, or should be 
dropped till we had had our revenge. 

“Not for my sake, little Carey?” asked Has- 
kell, with his arm over my shoulder. 

“Do you wish it, honest and true?” said I. 

“I certainly do.” 

“Then, to please you, we’ll give it up, but I’d 
rather be flogged,” said I. 

“I believe you,” said he. 

After that, Haskell became more of a hero 
than ever, though he wasn’t exactly popular, 
either. There were all sorts of envies, and jeal- 
ousies, and rivalries, concerning him. I suppose 
that is always the case with heroes, though the 
ass generally waits till the lion is down before 
he shows his spite openly. 

Some of the boys used to say that Haskell put 
on more airs, and held his head higher than he 
used to do, but I saw no change in him except- 
ing that he was oftener sad and quiet. Once he 
said to me, when he had been sitting thinking a 
good while,— 

“Whatever happens, remember that I loved 
you, Carey.” 

I had no idea what he meant at the time. One 
night, several weeks after the affair of the miss- 
ing case, I was walking with Strong, when sud- 
denly, just as we were passing Madame Dulon’s 
confectionery, he stopped, and, laying his hand 
on my arm, said, in a low voice,— 

“Look there!’ 

The upper half of the door was glass, and the 
lamps were lighted, so that we had a perfect 
tableau. 

Haskell was in the room alone. He had stepped 
behind the counter, and taking a small sheet of 
gingerbread from the shelf, he concealed it in his 
hat, put the hat on his head, and stepped back 
to his place in front of the counter. 

“What does it mean?” I asked, my heart beat- 
ing strangely. 

“Goodness knows!” said Strong. 
goin.” 

Just as we went in the front door, Madame 
Dulon came from an innerroom. She had, it 
seemed, been out for the purpose of making 
change. Passing the money over the counter to 
Haskell, she said,— 

“French candy, fifty cents; one sheet of gin- 
gerbread, twenty-five; which leaves for you one 
dollar, twenty-five.” 

She was as bland and smiling as ever, but wo 
knew that she had seen it all. 

“IT bought nothing but the candy, Madame,” 
said Haskell. 

“Pardon; the young monsieur forgets,” said 
she. 

“Pay for it! pay forit!”’ said Strong, in an 
undertone. ‘‘We’ll keep your secret.” 

For my part, I was too much agitated and be- 
wildered to say anything, but fervently hoped he 
would take Strong’s advice. He did not, how- 
ever, but persisted in saying that he had bought 
nothing but the candy. 

“Why, then, I must call the police if we can in 
no oder way the matter settle,” said Madame. 
“Junot!” 

Junot, her son, came with an alacrity that 
showed he had not been far from the door, and 
in less than five minutes had summoned a po- 
liceman. 

“O, it was a joke! say it was a joke!’ I cried; 
but Haskell was imperturbable, and the larceny 
was easily proved upon him. 

We sent for our preceptor, and he called in 
Dr. Cross, who pronounced it a case of klepto- 
mania. It was the first time I had ever heard 
the word, but I have seen it often in the news- 
papers since then. I think physicians consider 
it a form of insanity, and I am sure Dr. Cross 
did. Haskell’s father was rich, and ready to in- 
dulge his son to any extent, but this terrible 
mania could not be controlled, and he was just 
as likely to take articles for which he had no 
use, which, in fact, he would throw away the 
next minute, as any others. 

So now you are prepared to hear that he it was 
who took the instrument case. It was found by 
his directions under a stone where he had hid- 
den it. His father came and carried him home, 
and from that time I never saw my friend again; 
but have heard that this unfortunate propensity 
has been the ruin of his life. 
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“SOMEBODY MUST BE IN.” 


There are born “shirks,”” who always manage 
to dodge hard work and disagreeable duties, 
putting them on others. Thecharacteris a mean 
one. There are others who are ready to put 
themselves in the hardest positions. 

The late Archdeacon Hare was once, when tu- 
tor of Trinity College, Cambridge, giving a lec- 





ture, when acry of “Fire” was raised. Away 
rushed his pupils, and forming themselves into 
a line between the building—which was close at 
hand—and the river, passed buckets from one 
to another. The tutor quickly following, found 
them thus engaged. At the end of the line one 
youth was standing up to his waist in the river; 
he was delicate, consumptive looking. 

“What!” cried Mr. Hare; “you in the water, 
Sterling? you, so liable to take cold!” 

“Somebody must be in,” responded the youth; 
why not I, as well as another?” 

The spirit of this answer is that of all great 
and generous doings. Cowardice,and coldness, 
too, says, “O somebody will do it,’’ and the 
speaker sits still. He is not the one to do what 
wants doing. But nobility of character, looking 
at necessary things, says, “Somebody must do 
it; why not1?” And the deed is done. 


- 





For the Companion. 


BARBARA BENNETT. 
By Mrs. M. A. Denison. 
CuapTeR I.—Topsy. 
“There’s a drop of bitter in every sweet.” 

“Ym to be Topsy; hurrah!” cried Nanny, 
flinging her apron over her head, and dancing 
about in a grotesque fashion. 

“You are just the one, Nan; you never did 
have any dignity,” laughed stately Barbara, fol- 
lowing the merry sprite with her eyes as she 
held her apron gathered over a handful of chips. 

“Be quick, dear, and make the fire,” said Mrs. 
Bennet; “supper to get, you know.” 

“Yes, mother.” 

The girllet her burden fall upon the broad 
hearth, and was soon successful in raising a 
cheery flame, whose yellow light danced over 
her grave, beautiful face, and brought out the 
delicate tints of her complexion, as well as the 
exquisite symmetry of her features. 

Barbara Bennett was one of the loveliest girls 
ITever saw. Her greatest charm was the fact 
that shedid not seem to know how beautiful 
she was, both in character and person. 

Barbara was the old-fashioned name given by 
her grandmother, to whom they carried the 
child when she was only a week old. The dear 
old lady was failing very fast. She took the lit- 
tle one in her arms. 

“Barbara, my pretty little Barbara,” she said, 
thinking, no doubt, of her first-born, who had 
gone to be with the angels sixty years before; 
and so they always called the child Barbara. 

Nannette, who was going to be Topsy, was a 
bright, breezy girl of fifteen, a year younger 
than Barbara, and little June, out now in the 
clover patch, searching for buttercups, was a 
dark, pretty gypsy of fourteen, a sensitive, high- 
strung, delicate child, who had been carried 
through three or four severe fevers, had been 
nursed and petted more than was good for her. 
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Barbara had made the fire, and now she stood 
leaning her hand on the mantel, and her head 
on her hand, looking into the amber depths of 
the dancing blaze. The long curls of her beau- 
tiful hair were all caught up in a picturesque 
cluster and fastened at the top of her head, and 
fell, even then, in thick masses to her shoulders. 
Her mother, a small, pale woman, with a face 
whereon was stamped the pathetic lines of en- 
durance, looked up at her from the garment she 
was mending. 

“Bab, dear, are you dreaming?” she asked. 
“Hadn’t you better put the kettle on, and be 
making the biscuit?” 

“Yes, mother,” said Barbara, starting; “but 
I was thinking about the tableaus, and howI 
am almost sorry they are going to have them 
here, in this great, bare place.” 

She looked about her, almost shivering. 

“Well, I don’t know,” her mother replied, 
slowly, ‘‘as long as it answers, and they want 
it. I think it’s just the room for such things.” 

Nanny wheeled about from the window, and 
came posturing down the dusty floor. 








“It’s just splendid!” she exclaimed, “only 
Bab is so proud! We don’t want furniture! If 
that’s all, the less the better. Sam Govan is to 
put up a curtain—the girls are busy making it. 
They are all satisfied, so why shouldn’t you be? 
Mamma, won’t Bab make a splendid Cassy? 
She can put on the grand manner, you know; 
and June, O, she’ll be an adorable little Eva!’”’ 

Barbara smiled; she was rolling biscuit now. 
She had thrown a light towel loosely over her 
abundant locks, turned the sleeves of her ging- 
ham dress above her elbows, and her fair arms, 
than which the flour was scarcely whiter, flashed 
back and forth as she posed herself in attitudes 
as graceful as they were unconscious. Barbara 
smiled, thinking of June as little Eva. In her 
heart she worshipped her youngest sister, often 
saying that there was something angelic about 
brown-eyed June. 

“Suppose you drop Topsy for the time,”’ said 
Barbara, moulding the biscuits, ‘‘and set the ta- 
ble for tea.. O, I forgot—we’re out of tea, 
mother.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Bennett. 

“Can’t Nanny run up to the store?” 

Nanny was silent; so for a moment was Bar- 
bara; then, looking curiously at her mother, 
Nanny said,— 

“Mr. Hoxey wants us to pay him.” 

“What! He don’t refuse to give us credit?” 
said Barbara, flashing to the roots of her hair. 

“T expect it means so,” replied Mrs. Bennett, 
in a lower voice. 

Barbara stood there for a moment, with flash- 
ing eyes, her lips working with suppressed in- 
dignation. e 

“We sha’n’t get our little money for a week 
yet,”’ said Mrs. Bennett.” 

Barbara finished her biscuits without another 
word. Then she went up the wide, creaking 
staircase, into a large, desolate looking bedroom, 
almost destitute of furniture, and from an old- 
fashioned chest took something daintily wrapped 
in silver paper. For one moment she looked at 
it, dashed away a few tears, then turned reso- 
lutely back, and went down stairs. 

“Here, Nanny,” she said, quietly, ‘tell Mr. 
Hoxey that mother wants a pound of tea.” 

“OQ, Bab!” cried her mother, “don’t take that!” 

“It’s her gold medal!” said Nanny, quite awe- 
struck. 

“And you were going to keep it for me,” said 
little June, with her hands full of roses. 

“We must have the tea, mother,” said Bar- 
bara, in a determined but very gentle voice. 
“Father’’. 

A hush fell upon the little group. Mrs. Ben- 
nett turned away with a sigh; Nanny obeyed 
her sister’s gestures to go and put on her hat. 
June sat down, sorrowful. 

Ina minute, it seemed, Nanny was back, glow- 
ing and shining. 

“Mr. Hoxey wouldn’t take it,” she said. ‘He 
looked it all over in his great, horny hand, and 
balanced it, and read it through his spectacles, 
and looked at me over them, and hem’d, and 
ha’d, and then he threw it on the counter. 

‘Tell your sister to keep it, child,’ he said, 
and his voice wasn’t as gruff as usual. ‘I'll 
trust ye for all ye want.’ Wasn’t that good 
of him?” 

Barbara took the medal, earned by herself for 





| best scholarship at the principal school in town, 
and put it quietly in little June’s hands to ad- 


mire. Thechild was never happier than when 


| she wore this shining gift; and Nanny went on, 


setting the table, talking volubly of red curtains, 
satin dresses, white statues, and Topsy, while 
Barbara now answered, now looked thoughtful 


| and anxious. 


Presently, Mrs. Bennett poured out a cup of 
the fragrant tea, placed a buttered biscuit, with 
a little milk and sugar, on a small tray, and pre- 
pared to leave the room. 

“Perhaps I sha’n’t come back, girls,” she said, 
as she stood in the doorway, looking weirdly 
white, between the shadow and the light. ‘You 
won’t mind.” 

“No, mother,” said Barbara. 

“We'll amuse ourselves,” Nanny responded. 

For a little while the three girls ate their meal 
in silence. Then Nanny raked up the coals, 
helped Barbara wash the dishes, and set back 
the table. 

“Now what shall we do?” she asked. 

“OQ, any thing you please,’”’ Barbara replied, 
listlessly. 

“Bab, what does ail you?” asked Nanny, as, 
after snuffing the candle, she looked anxiousiy 
in her sister’s face. 

“Nothing; I’m thinking.” 

“But it makes you so dull! I suppose you 
don’t mind telling what you are thinking about.” 

“I don’t know as I do,” responded Barbara, 
and June’s quick ear detected a sob. The little 
girl ran to her side, and dropped down on her 
knees. 
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‘Don’t cry, Bab, O, don’t!” she said, pite- 
ously. 

“No, dear, I won’t! I won’t!”? Barbara an- 
swered, with bitter energy, as she wiped the hot 
tears from her eyes; “but O, darling, every 
thing looks so hopeless! I’m tired of it all!”’ 

“But what’s the use, dear?” queried Nanny. 
“Come, let’s forget, and play backgammon, or 
something.” 

“Forget!” rejoined Barbara, in a faltering 
voice; “I can’t forget. I’m tired of it all—tired 
of being so miserably poor; tired of living in 
such a desolate, forsaken place; why, I’m afraid 
of it.” 

Nanny and June looked round the bare walls 
in evident alarm. The house had once been a 
traveller’s inn, and there were some strange sto- 
ries in circulation about it. In the room where 
they now sat, full fifty people might be, and 
often had been entertained. It ran the whole 
length of the house, and six long, narrow win- 
dows, like so many tall, gray spirits looking 
down upon them, glimmered along the wall. 
There was so little and mean furniture, the pa- 
per was so shredded in places, and pieces of plas- 
ter had fallen out, leaving the great patches of 
skeleton laths, that it did have a weird and awe- 
some look at night. 

In the daytime, with its near prospect of woods 
and hills, orchards and upland, browsing cattle, 
aad wonderful clouds and skies, it was quite en- 
durable, even in all its dilapidation; but at 
night, to Barbara, particularly, it was something 
to be feared. 

“Do you think it is haunted?” asked June, 
her great brown eyes fairly palpitating, as she 
crouched nearer to Barbara. 

“Nonsense, child,” half laughed the elder sis- 
ter, drawing a long breath, and shutting back 
the glistening tears; “haunted? no; only by 
such pretty things as you, and such common- 
place people as we all are. What I mean is,” 
she said, after a few moments of silence, “I’m 
tired of this bitter, biting poverty. I’m sure we 
can rise above it; I’m sure we ought to; but 
how? how?” 

“Let’s give concerts,” said Nanny, impulsive- 
ly, “‘and June can recite pieces. Why, she’d as- 
tonish the world, June would. What with your 
playing, and my voice, and June’s declamations, 
why can’t we make money? We can!” 

Barbara shook her head slowly, as she looked 
over at the old piano that stood in a niche, with 
thin, shadowy legs. 

“No,” she murmured. You don’t know what 
you say, dear.” 

At that moment a long, unearthly cry sound- 
ed through the house. Barbara sprang to her 
feet, June hid her sweet face in the folds of her 
sister’s dress, and Nanny gave an audible groan. 

To be continued. 





For the Companion. 

REYNARD AND THE TURKEYS. 

By 0. A. Stephens. 

It was getting toward Thanksgiving—always a 
great day with us boys on the farm. Will’s turkeys 
were well grown and tolerably fat. I say Will’s tur- 
keys, for Will had charge of the turkey department 
that season. There were seventeen in the flock. 
Every morning would see them standing in a long 
row on the fence in front of the barn, with their 
everlasting, ““Doo-doo-doo-doo-don’t-don’t!”’ or 
“Yeap-yeap-yeap-yeap-yop-yop?”’ with an occasional 
gobble from the old one, who spread his tail, scratched 
his wings on the ground, and strutted till he was 
blue in the face. 


And nearly every night would see Will and I scour- | was considerably larger than the yellow variety. I 
ing the neighboriug pastures and woods to hunt them | suppose that the snow, coming on the chaff, had so 
up, for beech nuts were plenty that fall. They used to | covered the trap as to take away the odor by which 


wander off from tree to tree after them, and, turkey- 


like, never had ‘“‘gumption’”’ enough to come home| rate. 


nights. 


Sometimes we would find them roosting in the | leap, and struggled to get away; then, finding that 
beeches, up thirty feet from the ground. Then it | he couldn’t, he crouched down, and, as we came up, 
Sometimes | lay with his eyes shut, motionless as if dead. 
it was necessary to climb the tree and push them off 


would be a fine job to get them down! 


the limbs. 


were too lazy to start.” 


As soon as we had thrown them down from the | it’s hard striking anything, either beast or human, 
tree they would go straight for the house—home | that don’t offer any resistance. 


We didn’t dare to leave them out; the | but he would not stir, and only opened his eyes a 
owls would have had them before morning. They | crack. If he had offered to bite, or showed fight, we 
knew they ought to go home well enough, but they | should have knocked him on the head the first thing ; 


“It was that biggest gobbler, too,” continued Will. 
“Don’t see where he can have gone!” 

There were no signs of him about the roost. We 
were coming away, wheu Will suddenly pointed toa 
little track in the mud before the shed (it had rained 
in the night). ‘Aha!’ he cried; ‘look here! D’ye 
see that?”’ 

It was a small foot-print, not much larger than a 
cat’s, pressed into the soft mud. 


That’s where the turkey’s gone. Come in the night 
and got him off the roost. Jumped up and pulled 
him off. He’ll come again to-night, now he’s gota 
taste.” . 

“We must put the roost up higher,” said I, “out 
of his reach.” 

We raised the pole from five up to nine or ten feet, 
and after the turkeys had gone up that evening we 
setatrapundertheroost. Knowing that the turkeys 
might get into it in the morning, we rose early 
and went out to see to it before they came down. 
But we did not catch him. Reynard had been too 
sly for us, altogether. There were his tracks, though, 
—fresh ones—all about; but he had kept clear of the 
trap. He had not been able to reach the roost, how- 
ever. The turkeys were all there. 

“He can’t leap up ten feet,”’ said Will. ‘Guess he 
will have to give it up. But I’ve just thought—we 
can catch him.” 

“How?” 

“Cover the trap with hay-chaff.”” 

That night we carefully buried the trap in chaff. 

There were more tracks in the morning. The fox 
had evidently been in the shed. But he had taken 
good care not to step on the chaff. A very cunning 
chap is Reynard. 

That night we changed the programme and set the 
trap out in the orchard, for it seemed likely that he 
came in through the orchard. The forest was in 
that direction. 

We covered it very carefully with chaff and dry 
grass; and exactly over it, up about four feet, we sus- 
pended a piece of meat by a string from the limb of 
an apple tree, for bait. 

In the morning, lo! the meat was gone—string 
broken; but there lay the trap just as we had placed 
it. And, come to count the turkeys, there was an- 
other turkey gone, too! The fox had reached the 
roost, somehow. 

“T declare!” exclaimed Will, ‘‘We shall have to 
watch for him or shut up the turkeys. We'll watch 
for him one night, any way.”’ 

That afternoon we washed out the old gun and 
charged it, and, as it came on dark, went out to the 
barn and concealed ourselves so we could look, and, 
if necessary, fire out through one of the small win- 
dows. We watched faithfully till after midnight. 
then began to get drowsy—in fact, went to sleep. 

Suddenly a great outcry :rom the turkeys, followed 
by a prodigious ‘ quit-quitting!” roused us. 

We jumped for the window. It had grown cloudy 
and was very dark ; but we heard a sound as of light, 
scampering feet. Will fired the gun in the direction 
| of the sounds, and we ran out. Nothing to be seen; 
but the turkeys were making sucha din that at length 
we went for the lantern to investigate. Several of 
them were off the roost, groping about, and, on 
counting them, we found that one was gone, 

But on looking about the yard, we found, also, at 
the farther side, the missing turkey, throttled, and 
but just able to kick. The fox was carrying him off, 
and Will's firing had frightened him, and he had 
dropped his turkey. : 

The next night we shut them up. The fox was 
getting too sharp for us. 

The trap was still out in the orchard, set. We did 
not much expect to get him into it; but in the after. 
noon Will went ont and hung up another piece of 
meat overit. He also flung down several bits among 
the chaff. 

It began to snow during the night, and there were 
several inches of snow on the ground the next morn- 
ing. Almost the first thing we saw on going out was 
the fox, hard and fast in the trap; not a common 
yellow one, but a gray, one of the sort known among 
hunters as a “mixed gray” or a ‘‘cross gray.” He 


he had previously avoided it. There he was, at any 


As we went toward him, he gave a tremendous 


We poked him with a stick, and turned him over 








for we considered him an outlawin every sense. But 


“That’s a fox track. There’s been a fox here. | just the length of his chain. 


the jaws of the trap relax their pinch, he leaped off 
like a rocket. The chain brought him up with a pro- 
digious jerk, which seemed to astonish him very 
much. He thought he was giving us the slip. 

After keeping him a day or two in the orchard, we 
changed his place to the lea of the barnyard fence. 
There we made him a regular burrow or den to pass 
the nights in and get out of the way of dogs and 
children. We dug a trench eight or ten feet long, 
This we covered 
with boards, and then threw on earth and sods to 
the depth ofa foot ormore. And in order to remove 
all temptations to gnaw, we fastened his chain by 
means of a small staple toa stone at the mouth of 
his den. 

His playground extended ten feet in front. Here 
he used to disport himself, as lively as a captive could 
be expected to. We fed him on refuse meat and other 
kitchen waste. Occasionally we would shoot him a 
squirrel, over which he would seem to enjoy himself 
vastly. But he always dined in his den, out of sight; 
never would eat before folks. 

The turkeys, five of which had survived the Thanks- 
giving slaughter, held him in great horror from their 
first glimpse. Possibly they recognized him. Fora 
long time they would ruff their feathers, and run or 
fly off the instant they happened to come within sight 
of his habitation. They grew bolder after a while 
though, finding he didn’t pursue, and would stand 
on the fence above him by the hour, with one eye 
turned down, and an occasional “Quit!” 

Before the winter had passed they seemed to have 
learned about how far he could come, and would go 
up to within fifteen or twenty feet of his burrow quite 
boldly. And now began a curious sort of acquain- 
tance, brought on by the fox, which we couldn’t 
make out at all at first, but understood better after- 
ward. 

One day while the turkeys were peering at him, 
standing off well out of his reach, we saw him go into 
his den and come back with a piece of meat—a part 
of what we had fed him with in the morning. 

This he tore to pieces, and dropped on the ground 
some six or eight feet from the mouth of his burrow; 
and, from the manner he did it, it was evident that 
he meant to feed the turkeys. And he did it, more- 
over, in such a generous sort of way, that we couldn’t 
help believing that he had a good motive in it. 
~ ‘Guess he’s trying to make up for the assaults he 
committed on them last fall,” said Will. 

But the turkeys wouldn’t gonear. They mistrust- 
ed his offer to treat. Nothing abashed, however, 
Reynard gathered up the bits after they had gone, 
and carried them back into his house. And the next 
day, when two of the turkeys came round to gaze at 
him, he brought out his treat again, tossing out the 
bits; and, by ‘way of showing his good will, he threw 
one piece with his paw out quite near; so near that 
one of thom easily picked it up. That done, he went 
back into his den, as if to give them a chance to get 
the rest if they wished. 

They didn’t venture that time, however. And it 
was not till he had gone through with this maneu- 
vre half-a-dozen times that they began to reach for 
the scraps nearest them. 

Reynard continued very polite; took great care 
not to frighten them, and every day came out with 
fresh treats. The turkeys got bolder by degrees, 
and one day, happening to come out all together, 
they grabbed the bits, and seeing some lying still 


them. 


Quick as thought the fox bounded out, seized one, 


He made a turkey dinner that day—a big one. 


immediate execution. 
patched. 


reasoning is. 


we had raised it we never knew. 
wa 


A STORY OF WESTERN ADVEN- 
TURE. 


of a family of emigrants in Nevada: 





“You may kill him.” 


to their old roost under the long shed. But they | said Will, offering me the piece of sled stake he had 
liked the tree-tops better. Turkeys are very “high- | in his hand. 


minded” fowls, and their home-roost was only five 


“No,” said I, drawing back a little; “you do it. 


or six feet from the ground. Perhaps that was one | You have the stick.” 


reason they played truant so much. 


We watched him awhile. About once a minute 


Thanksgiving came the 27th (of November) that | he would unclose one eye a little, and peep covertly 
year. It was the Thursday before Thanksgiving, I | around, and, seeing us, shut it again and lie motion- 
think, that we went out to feed them in the morn-| less. We couldn’t even see that he breathed. 


ing, and Will counted them as usual. 
“Fourteen, fifteen, sixteen,” he went on. 


around. “One gone!” 


Then I counted. “Only sixteen. One gone, sure!” 


“They were all here last night,” said Will. “ 


connted them as we drove them from the pasture. | fox did not stir. 


Went off in the night.” 
We ran out under the shed to their roost. 


“Why, 
there are only sixteen here!” he exclaimed, looking 


“What if we keep him a little while?” said Will, 
atlength. ‘Wecan fasten him with our dog-chain.” 


We had a collar and chain which we had used to 
secure a hound the year before. Will brought it out. 

“It’ll do,” said he, “‘by taking up the collara little.” 
I| Weslipped it round his neck and locked it. The 
Then, after hooking the chain round 
a tree, we pressed down the stiff springs of the trap, 
and let him take out his foot. 





woman absolutely refused to go. 


On the second night after their arrival at the cab- 
in, strange noises were heard outside the door, and 
Mrs. Jones, after barring it, put the children to bed 
and sat down to listen. Presently she heard the cry 
of a whippoorwil], and then heard footsteps. She 
looked out into the darkness but could see nothing, 


and returned to the bedside of her sick husband. 


get her husband’s gun, but just as she reached for i 


turned upon her, and she fell, mortally wounded. 





Reynard had never been a favorite with the family 
authorities, and this last exploit raised a great com- 
motion against him. A decree went forth for his jects that are useful to men as food and in man- 
He was accordingly dis-| ufacture; but those most prized are perhaps 
But if he didn’t reason, and reason | least needed, and are obtained only at the risk 
shrewdly, to catch that turkey, I don’t know what | of health and life. 


How he got the turkeys down from the roost after 


Again hearing men walking about, she got up to 


the door of the cabin was burst in and a dozen fierce 
savages, with loud yells, burst into the room. An 
Indian levelled his gun and shot Mr. Jones dead. 
The noble wife witnessed the deed, and in a moment 
the weapons of the blood-thirsty wretches were 





| dead, bared his breast and, presenting himself before 
the chief, begged to be killed. The chief raised his 
gun, but it missed fire; again he primed and aimed 
it, but again it snapped, when the savage, as if influ- 
enced by some superstitious feeling, pushed the boy 
| aside and put down his gun. 
| The dying mother called her son to her side, and 
bade him, if possible, save his little brother and sis- 
| ters. She gave him minute directions as to where 
| he would find a hunter’s cabin at the end of a trail 
| which led for some miles across the country. The 
brave boy undertook to execute all his mother told 
him, and, kissing the darlings, the fond parent saw 
her little ones pass out into the darkness, and disap- 
pear from her sight forever. . . . . . . se + 
The children travelled all night with precocious 
intelligence, aud early in the morning came to the 
hunter’s cabin; but, instead of finding friends, they 
found only the dead bodies of the hunter and his 
family; the Indians had been there and killed and 
scalped them all. 
What to do the children knew not; but the elder 
brother at length bade them follow, and set out 
through the pathless forest for the river, which his 
mother had told him lay a iittle way west from the 
cabin. All day they wandered, but could not find 
the river. The next day was spent in like manner, 
but on the third day they came to the broad stream 
and made a bed of leaves, on which they slept sound- 
ly, for they were very tired. Berries and roots were 
abundant, and, although they ate heartily, still they 
felt hungry. 
In the morning they saw a stalwart Indian ap- 
proaching, and the brave brother made haste to 
gather some stones, and then, with his father’s jack- 
knife open in his hand, stationed himself in front of 
his sisters and baby brother, ready to defend them. 
The savage laughed heartily when he saw the boy’s 
preparations for war, and, making signs that he was 
friendly,came up. The children were greatly fright- 
ened, but suffered him to approach. He seemed 
greatly astonished at finding this little family in tho 
woods, and asked them by signs where their parents 
were. 
The boy made him understand they had beon 
killed, when the savage patted the children affection- 
ately on their heads, and, taking up the baby in his 
arnis, motioned the rest to follow. They had not 
gone far before they came to the Indian’s crnoe in 
the river, and he put them all in, and, taking the 
paddles, rowed swiftly down the river. 
About sunrise he went ashore at a little Island whers 
there were bushels of berries, and while the children 
gathered these the Indian dug up some roots that 
were very sweet and nutritious. Healso guve them 
the bark of a tree to eat which was very good, so 
that, after they had partaken of these things and 
some wild artichokes, they no longer felt hungry. 
The Indian was so kind to them that they already 
looked upon him asa father, and he seemed proud 
of his little family. Every evening, while the boy 
rowed the boat, the Indian would take the little ba- 
by in his arms and sing him to sleep. Thus for days 
they travelled on, and, although the savage did his 
best to feed and care for the little ones, they suffered 
terribly from both exposure and hunger. 
At length they came to a settlement of white peo- 
ple, and the Indian took the children to the cabin of 
a white man, where they were kindly received and 
cared for. The frontiersman had a large family of 


nearer the mouth of the burrow, made a dive for his own, but the great hearts of himself and wife 


were open to the little orphans. After a while their 
Uncle John Smail came from the East and took them 


and whisked back out of sight. The object of his | *Way to their relations, 
long-continued attentions was plain enough now, +o 





DIVERS. 
The ocean conceals under its waters many ob- 


At first thought it seems 
strange that there is no work, however painful 
or dangerous, which men may not be found 
ready to undertake. Thousands bury themselves 
in dark, stifling, poisonous galleries of mines, 
hundreds of fathoms deep. Others unhesitat- 
ingly dive beneath the waves to collect from rock 


A correspondent of an exchange, in a series of | and sand the sponge, or the coraline spar, or the 
“Camp-Fire Tales” of frontier life, tells the following | mother-of-pearl shells. 


And there are scores of 
other occupations in which men engage that are 


Mrs. Jones was emigrating West with her husband | equally injurious te health and fatal to life. 
and children to Oregon, and they had reached Hum- 
boldt Valley when Mr. Jones was taken sick, and 
they stopped in a deserted hunter’s cabin by the 
roadside. Jones grew worse, and, when near death, 
hostile Indians were reported on the road below, 
committing all sorts of outrages on emigrants. Mr, | unwholesome exercise, and they are exposed to 
Jones begged his wife to leave him and seek safety | continual dangers. 
in flight for herself and their children; but the brave | diving seek it as a profession. 


The miners of the ocean are called divers. 
They are aclass almost by themselves. They 
‘“‘earn their livelihood” by shortening taeir lives. 
Serious diseases result from their violent and 


Few men not familiar with 
Where it is main- 
ly followed is among people whose fathers have 
been divers, and who have thus been educated 
to look upon it as a business. Thus the sponge 
fishery is exclusively practised by the Greeks and 
Syrians; that of coral by the Genoese and Nea- 
politans; that of pearls and mother-of-pearl in 
Asia, by the Cingalese and Malays. 

Sponges were formerly caught in the Red Sea 
t | and along a great part of the North of Africa. 
At present this fishery is principally pursued in 
the Greek Archipelago and on the Syrian shores. 
The sponges are found on banks of rocks, and 
the finest specimens lie at a depth of many fath- 
oms. Those collected in shallower waters are 


The little boy who had seen this fearful tragedy, of inferior quality. 
The instant he felt | and both his parents lying on the floor, apparentl, 








y| The coral fishery is of French origin. Four 
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hundred years ago this industry was carried on 
under French superintendence in Algeria, in 
Northern Africa. And to-day itis under French 
control. 





The manner in which these Mediterranean 
fisheries are conducted is, to man small boats— 
coralines they are called—with crews of eight 


men each. These men are always excellent div- 
ers. They take with them a great cross, whose 
arms are of equal length and very strong. To 
each arm is attached a net, shaped like a sack. 
A stout rope is fastened to the centre of the 
cross, by which it is lowered to the bottom of 
the sea, with sufficient weight to keep it steady. 
The diver next descends. The cross he moves 
about so that the arms scrape the coral from the 
rocks, and it becomes entangled in the nets. 
About thirty seconds is the average time a diver 
can do this work. At agiven signal heis drawn 
to the surface of the water, with his cross and 
coral, by the men in the boat. 

The fishery that furnishes us with pearls and 
the mother-of-pearl is the most perilous of all 
the submarine pursuits. These two substances 
are the same in composition. They are formed, 
mainly, of carbonate and phosphate of lime. 
The great difference in value between the two is 
because the so-called mother-of-pearl is found in 
several species of shell fish, and is, therefore, 
abundant; but pearls are comparatively rare 





and accidental. Even in the species in which they 
are most frequently formed, twenty or thirty 
shells are often examined before one can be found | 
of regular outline and of a certain size. 

The pearl oyster, which the fishers call the 
pintadina, or “mother of the pearls,’’ resembles | 
the common oyster, but is much larger. It is 
principally caught in the Strait of Manaar, be- 
tween the Island of Ceylon and the extremity 
of the Deccan. It is also found on the coast of 
Japan, the Persian Gulf, the Red Sea, the Gulf 
of Mexico and the coast of South America, 


| 





i 
i 
i 


| 
i 








The fisheries in the Strait of Manaar belong 
to the English. These oyster beds comprehend 
several banks, one of which is said to be twenty 
miles in length. Fishing commences in the 
month of February, and ends in May. Each 
boat has a crew of twenty men, lialf divers, half 
sailors, besides 2 master and a pilot. 

Each diver grasps with the toes of his right 
foot a rope, to the end of which a stone is at- 
tached, The stone helps his descent, and ena- 
bles him to keep at the bottom of the water. 
He never dives head foremost, but goes down 
either in a standing or crouching position. 
With his left foot he holds his net. In his right 
hand is the stone-weighted cord. His ears are 
stopped with cotton, and with his left hand he 
pinches his nostrils. When he arrives at the 
bottom he hurriedly picks off all the oysters 
within his reach, places them in his net, which 
he hangs about his neck, and when he can re- 
main no longer, at a given signal he is drawn up 
by his companions in the boat. 

A diver never can work at greater depth than 
eight or nine fathoms. Neither can he remain 





under watcr at great depth more than half a 


minute. There is no truth in the statements 
that these men sometimes spend a minute or 
more under this mass of water. The pressure is 
twofold that of the atmosphere, and no man is 
capable of so extraordinary a feat. A robust 
diver will sometimes accomplish fifteen or twen- 
ty descents in one morning; but under adverse 
circumstances will not dive more than four or 
five times. 

Diving soon. affects the health of the men. A 
diver rarely grows old. Many of them contract 
a frightful disease, which unfits them for work. 
Their sight grows weak. Then their eyes become 
ulcerated, and all their body covered with sores. 
Others are stricken with apoplexy, or die of suf- 
focation at the bottom of the sea. Some fall 
victims to the sharks, that are the terror of 
pearl fishers. The presence of onc of these vora- 
cions man eaters on the fishing ground will scat- 


ter an entire fleet of boats and drive them into 
port. 


——— 
CHANGE. 

The office of the Youth’s Companion has been 
moved from 151 Washington Street to41 Temple 
Place. All letters should hereafter be addressed 

Perry Mason & Co., 
Pub Youth’s Companion, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
——_——__+o>—_—_—_—_——_ 
A CHILDREN’S PICNIC. 

Dear Companion,—You have heard of the 
Children’s Picnics in New York, a benevolent ef- 
fort for giving free excursions to the children of 
the poor? You have been told of the joy of the 
little wanderers on beholding the great paradise 
of the country, with its green woods and cool 
streams; and one may well imagine how glori- 
ous these must look by contrast with the sunless 
retreats of the great city. Strange as it may 
seem, there are thousands of children in New 
York who have never seen the country. 


I have just returned from a Boston excursion |. 


and picnic for poor children. It was under the 
management of Collector Russell, of this city, 
and was one of the pleasantest pleasure trips I 
ever made. 

When I reached the wharf from which the 
steamer started, I found several hundred chil- 
dren with tickets under the roof of tht landing, 
waiting to goon board. As many more with- 


| out tickets were waiting outside, hoping they 


would receive permission to go. Some of them 
were hatless, many of them were shoeless, and 
not one in twenty had a whole suit of clothes. 

It was interesting to see the eager and anx- 
ious faces of those who had no tickets, and who 
evidently hoped to be allowed to go on board. 
The police were obliged to drive them back from 
the landing again and again. 

One little fellow without hat or shoes stood 
for a long time in the sun, and then, in the pres- 
ure of the crowd, attempted to steal on board. 
He was roughly seized by a policeman. 

“If you try that again, I’ll throw you over- 
board,” said the officer, angrily, spinning him 
across the landing. 

He stopped a moment and looked at the mer- 
ry scene behind him. I saw his lip curl bitterly, 
and tears came to his eyes. It was harsh treat- 
ment, and perhaps necessary—but no experi- 
ence of that boy’s after life will be more bitter, 
or seem harder to bear. 

We went down the harbor, the band playing, 
the boats saluting us, and the boys singing 
“Sherman’s March to the Sea:’” 

“Hurrah! hurrah! 

Then sound the jubilee. 
Hurrah! hurrah! 
For the flag that made you free. 
So we sang the chorus from Atlanta to the sea, 
When we were marching through Georgia.” 

A teacher at the North Street Mission called 
my attention to some groups of children in 
whom she took especial interest. Some of them 
were Jews, whose dark eyes and attractive 
faces would have drawn the attention of any 
observer. 

“Where do you live?” [ asked one of them, a 
child of four years, seated on a barrel of apples. 

She put her little hands over her face and be- 
gan to cry, when an older sister said,— 

“She hasn’t any home, her mother is dead.”’ 

“No mother? Then you will take care of her 
to-day, she is such a little girl, and you are so 
much older.” 

“I will never leave her,” said this little Ruth, 
in almost scriptural language, putting her arm 
around her companion’s neck. 

Passing Deer Island, with its gloomy walls 
overlooking the sea, there was suddenly a great 
commotion on board. Some of these lads had 
already served out a sentence at the place, and 
the excursion party were recognized by several 
boys who were standing on the shore. 


“Hollo! Johnny!’’ shouted some of the older | shadows. 





boys on board. ‘How do you feel? Don’t you 
wish you were here?” 

The unfortunate Johnnies waved their hats, 
and looked longingly at the boat with its thrill- 
ing music and happy freight. 

Arrived at Nahant, each boy and girl was of- 
fered alunch of buns and lemonade on enter- 
ing Maolis Garden. Then all ran down the 
craggy rocks to the sea. The boys were almost 
immediately undressed, and then the blue sea 
was soon white with them. They swam like 
fishes. 

The girls went into the water a little apart 
from the others. They, too, were many of them 
fine swimmers, and for a half hour the min- 
gling of merry voices was heard above the sol- 
emn murmurs of the ocean. 

Then the dinner bell rang. Hundreds of little 
bare feet answered the call. All were seated be- 
neath the cool trees, and for the first time I had 
an opportunity of studying the faces of the 
throng. Some of them were beautiful; some in- 
nocent as 2 mother’s heart could wish; others 
expressionless, a few hard, and still fewer vi- 
cious—but there was not one child among them 
all, it seems to me, that Christian training would 
not make a worthy man or woman. , 

The teachers began to pass the sandwiches. 

“Sandwiches? sandwiches?” cried the boys, 
“‘who is going to eat meat on Friday ?” 

Sure enough. The teachers passed the nicely- 
prepared viands, but the offer was generally re- 
fused by ashaking of heads. Some of the boys 
took them, however, and threw the meat away. 

“Mike, you just look here. There’s a meat 
shop under my seat,” said one of the boys, after 
the offer of the sandwiches had proved a failure. 
The ground was strown with pieces of ham. 

Here was adilemma. The principal manager 
called the children to order. 

“Children,” said he, ‘‘these are sandwiches, 
made of bread and ham. Iam informed that 
the church allows the eating of them on Friday.” 

“That don’t go down,” cried the boys. “Pass 
along the sponge cake.” 

The speaker’s efforts and sandwiches alike 
failed to go down, and the sponge cake, pies and 
bonbons were passed. They disappeared into 
pockets rather than stomachs in marvellously 
quick time. 

After the picnic, tickets were furnished each 
of the children for the swings and the flying 
horses. Thus two hours passed. The children 
were kind to each other and well-behaved, forget- 
ting whatever evil propensities or habits they may 
have had in the completeness of their satisfac- 
tion and pleasure. 

“You have had a hard day’s work,” we said, 
to one of the teachers. 

“Yes,” she replied; “but the boys are gener- 
ally very orderly. But on an excursion last 
week one of them struck me with a camp stool. 
He is here to-day.” 

Presently she met the boy. 

“Patrick,” she said, reprovingly, “you must do 
better to-day than last Wednesday, or I shall 
have to report you. Do you know that you hurt 
me when you struck me then?” 

The boy was evidently one of the worst on the 
grounds. 

“Yes,” he answered, slowly and hesitating- 
ly. “I’m sorry. Somehow I could not help it.” 

But the young rascal had an eye to the loaves 
and fishes; for in a moment he said, “If you’ll 
give me an apple I’ll try to behave to-day, any- 
how.” 

This teacher, whose manner was particularly 
pleasant and natural, seemed to have a far great- 
er control over the boys than the police. They 
yielded to her wishes willingly, as though glad 
to repay her good feeling, but they obeyed the 
atter with an air that indicated repulsion. 

The teachers scemed happy in their work. 
The man or woman who brings the sunshine of 
smiles to the face of an unloved child has felt a 
thrill of joy more sweet than the gay amuse- 
ments of society can afford. When Louis LX. of 
France heard one express surprise because he 
took so much pleasure in teaching a poor kitch- 
en boy, hesaid, “The humblest person hath a soul 
as precious as my own, and bought with as pre- 
cious blood of. Christ.” 

Such work as this must bring with it the high- 
est gratification the heart can know. 

We left Nahant at nightfall, with the city of 
Lynn gleaming behind in the sunset. The bay 
was calm, the hills and groves were crowned with 
golden haloes. The band played popular airs, 
and the children all joined in singing. Every 
child seemed happy. Boston rose from the sea 


behind the white sails, the band played “Sweet 
Home,” ‘Home Again” and “Put Me in My 
Little Bed,” and just at twilight the boat 
touched India wharf. 

The little forms and bare feet vanished in the 
Would that the Christian charity of 


to-day might follow them through all the hard- 
ships and dangers of their youthful ycars. 
H. BuTTERWORTH. 
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SUPERSTITION IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 

America is an open country—that is, open to 
the people of all other countries. One of the 
consequences of this freedom is, that all religions 
can be observed here, and not only all religions, 
but superstitions that are confounded with re- 
ligion. 

From the purest forms of Christianity to the 
debasing forms of paganism, there is no law in 
the United States to prevent men from worship- 
ping as their consciences, their education or 
their preferences may dictate. The Mahometan 
mosque might be set up in Boston, between a 
Jewish synagogue and a Christian church, and 
directly opposite a Hindoo temple could be built. 
Even the lower forms of debased and cruel su- 
perstition must be tolerated here, if they are not 
immoral, and there are citizens who desire to 
practise them. 

A celebration took place in Louisiana, which 
illustrates the apparent indifference of United 
States law to religious worship within its jurisdic- 
tion. On the 24th of June—St. John’s day—the 
“Vondou Festival’ took place not far from New 
Orleans. This is one of the superstitions ‘for 
which we are indebted to Africa; and it is one 
of the adjuncts of that great system of slavery 
which once overshadowed the land. The time 
was night, and the number of worshippers large, 
consisting of whites and mulattoes, as well as of 
pure blacks, all taking part in the proceedings. 

An address by the Vondou Queen was the be- 
ginning of the ceremonies. Then a fire was kin- 
died, each person present contributing a piece of 
wood to the pile, and forming a wish as he or 
she threw it into the flames. A cauldron was 
placed on the fire, into which were thrown a 
black snake, a black cat, and a black cock. The 
cock was alive, and the snake was cut into three 
pieces. 

After this proceeding, the worshippers, it is 
said, were required to take off all their clothes, 
and powders were thrown into the cauldron. At 
midnight the worshippers were ordered to go 
into a lake that lies near the scene of the mect- 
ing; and afterward there were singing and danc- 
ing, and what are called “‘incantations;’’ and 
then ‘fa sermon”’ (so called) was preached, which 
had the additional demerit of being long. 

By this time daylight had arrived, and then, as 
the account from which we gather the facts 
blasphemously puts it, “prayers and a benedic- 
tion’’ came,—and the assembly dispersed. This 
observance cannot be called extraordinary, be- 
cause it is a regular performance, that ‘comes 
off” annually, and in various places. 

This superstition—a mixture of blasphemy, 
cruelty and indecency—is one of many others 
that we owe to Africans, who were brought to 
America as slaves. It has been adopted by their 
descendants, and by other negroes, who find 
something congenial in its observance. The 
wonder is, that white persons should participate 
in such degrading ceremonies. 

Christianity is destined to take all the world 
in its embrace, and its triamph here will remove 
all superstition. Nevertheless, to-day, even in 
the Northern States, there lurk superstitions 
that do no credit to men’s intelligence,—but we 
have nothing like the ‘“Vondou Festival.” 

——————_ +> —___——_ 


DIVINING RODS. 

EpiTor oF Youtus’ Companion,—Your article 
under the above caption on the Ist ult. recalled the 
fact that it is now about twenty-four years ago, when 
under the instructions of Prof. Hubbard, I heard of 
Dr. Silliman’s “test of the fallacy of the so-called 
‘Divining Rod.’” 

At that time I was acquainted with one [R.-S. 
Storrs] then a student at Dartmouth—now, I doubt 
not, if he has been properly appreciated, a doctor of 
divinity,—who possessed certain wonderful powers, 
exhibited with a rod,—inexplicable, so far as I know, 
except upon the theory that he was electrically sur- 
charged. ° 

These exhibitions were not through the volition or 
muscular action, [of Storrs] neither had they any ap- 
preciable physical effect upon him. 

Any person might hold the rod,—(single)—a wire, 
or any flexible substance in his hand, and upon [Mr. 
Storrs] applying his hand or finger to the rod under 
the hand holding it, the bending of the rod would, 
in certain places, be apparent. The place or location 
of the bending force was accurately and invariably 
defined as though a line had been laid upon the sur- 
face of the ground. 

He lost this power, or we failed to detect its force, 
when we lifted him from the ground, or insulated 
the rod by wrapping it with a silk handkerchief, but 
would recover it instantly »y touching his foot to the 
ground or removing the insulator. Iam not aware 
that he ever dispose] or made use of his gift in 
such a manner as to realize anything pecuniarily 
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We judged this force to be some electrical attrac- 
tion of a subterranean stream of water. Its connec- 
tion or exhibition with Storrs was a thing we could 
not explain,—we did not, could not, pronounce it a 
humbug. He was the medium of a power, possibly 
useless, as was also electricity, for ages, whose exhi- 
bition, in the light of Paul’s Epistle to the Thessalo~ 
nians, was by no means despicable. 

Perhaps you can explain another curious fact in 
physics, exhibited in this manner,—viz.: of five per- 
sons, one lies upon his back, two stand or kneel upon 
each side, placing their hands, or one finger only, 
under the shoulder, trunk and limbs of the recum- 
bent, all inhale fully together twice, when, with a 
slight lift or start from the four attendants, the re- 
cumbent person will be elevated, in accordance with 
the success of the experiment, from the floor to the 
ceiling! Some of your readers have witnessed this 
experiment. “Who can explain it? 

——_—_—_——_+or—__ — 
LAKE ERIE FILLING UP. 

A correspondent of the Boston Globe thinks that 
Lake Erie is gradually filling up, and will by-and-by 
turn te a marsh, or to a narrowriver. It is now very 
shallow, in some places having an average depth of 
only 30 feet, and in other places of 60 feet, while 
Michigan has an average depth of 1,800 feet, and On- 
tario, the next shallowest of the great lakes, of 500 
feet. 

The tributary streams are constantly pouring in a 
fine sediment, and the sandstone and limestone along 
its shores easily disintegrate and fill upits bed. ‘‘The 
time must come when the upper part of the lake wil] 
cease to be navigable except through a very narrow 
channel, and the middle and lower portions will be- 
come a vast marsh where the wild alder and swampe- 
huckleberry will grow.” 

If the lake does not fill up in this way, he thinks it 
must at length be drained by the Niagara River. 
The great cataract is steadily wearing its way back 
to the head of the rapids, and some day must reach 
the deep waters of the Niagara. ‘‘Then Lake Erie 
will be drained, and there will be only a deep river 
flowing through its central channel.” 


——--~+>—__—_—— 
A CAPTIVE GIRL. 

The Indians of our country used frequently to take 
girls captive in their attacks on white settlements, 
and adopt them into their own tribes. The wild 
tribes of Hindostan have a similar habit. 

Nearly two years agoasmall settlement in India 
was attacked by a party of Looshais, a savage tribe 
from the hills, of great ferocity. An Englishman 
named Winchester was killed, and his little daugh- 
ter, only six years old, carried into captivity. She 
has just been rescued by a military expedition sent 
against this tribe by the Bengal government. She 
had evidently been well treated, and her captors 
were fond of her and reluctant to give her up. Her 
long curls were a wonder to them, and when they 
were compelled to give her up they cut off the curls 
to keep as a memento of their lost pet. She, also, 
had become attached to her captors, but was glad to 
be released and returned to her own countrymen 
again. Her health had not suffered in her captivity, 
nor, though so young,had she forgotten the English 
language. 

—_——- +o -—- 
AGASSIZ AND THE COOK, 

Scientific men need to be on the watch continually 
to guard the specimens they gather. Mr. Wallace, 
in south-eastern Asia, lost one valuable collection by 
an inroad of rats, and another by a travelling army 
of ants. 

Prof. Agassiz, not long ago, lost some rare fish in 
acurious way. In an excursion on one of the small 
rivers in South America he obtained some new spe- 
cies of fish, and sealed them in alcohol in a copper 
barrel, to wait his leisure for examining and classi- 
fying. Inreturning from the excursion, he accepted 
an invitation to visit a gentleman living on the road, 
and the precious barrel was placed in the basement for 
safe keeping. The cook of the establishment was an 
enthusiastic veteran in the art, and judging, from first 
principles, that fish were made to eat, and anxious 
to prove her skill to the visitors from abroad, she 
opened the barrel, and fried the fishes for the Pro- 
fessor's breakfast. It may be feared that Agassiz 
did not relish the rare dainties. 

“72. 

SCHILLER AND THE LIGHTNING, 

The poet Schiller showed a love of nature from his 
earliest childhood, and gave promise of his future 
greatness. The wonderful and the terrible in nature 
did not alarm him, but only excited his curiosity. 
When scarcely beyond infancy his father missed him 
one day in a tremendous thunder storm. The house 
was searched, but little Fritz could be found nowhere. 
In great alarm his father went out doors to find some 
trace of the runaway. After long looking in vain, he 
discovered him at last, perched on the branch of a 
tree, heedless of the heavy rain, and fearless of the 
thunder, which was rolling in heavy peals. 

The father reproved him sharply for running out 
without leave, and asked him what he stayed in the 
rain for. The little fellow answered in earnest words, 
but half frightened at his father’s severity, “The 
lightning is very beautiful, and I wished to see where 
it comes from.’ 

snk bina 
A COLD SUMMER, 

The present summer has been hot, and few living 

can remember one of greater or more constant heat. 


It is instructive to look over the record of other sea- 
sons in strong contrast. 


The summer of 1316 was the coldest ever known in j Agnin 





this country orin Europe. The United States had 
been suffering from three years’ war with England, 
and this hard summer, in which few crops were ma- 
tured, was long remembered for the hardships it oc- 
casioned. The months of January and February 
were very mild, and fires indoors were often uncom- 
fortable. March and April were about as usual, but 
May was bitterly cold; the fruit buds were frozen, 
and early corn and vegetables killed. June was cold, 
snow falling more than once, and ice forming several 
nights. Garden vegetables were generally killed. 
Frost and ice were not wanting in July. On the 
night of the Fourth ice one-fourth of an inch thick 
was seen in most of the New England and the Middle 
States. August was no warmer, and ice half an inch 
thick was formed. Scarcely any vegetables matured, 
and the little Indian corn that grew was cut down 
for fodder. English papers said, “It would be re. 
membered by the present generation that the year 
1816 was a year in which there was no summer.” 


A PREDICAMENT. 

It is wise for one who attempts to change clothing 
while passing through a railway tunnel, to make 
sure he has time enough for the operation; other- 
wise he comes to grief, like a California traveller: 


An incident took place on the overland train, yes- 
terday, while approaching Livermore Pass on its 
way to San Francisco, which was the source of great 
amusement to the passengers on one of the sleeping 
cars, save in one individual instance. 

A young man, who had worn his Chicago ‘‘ehevi- 
ot’’ all the way through till that particular article of 
apparel was neither seemly nor starchy, was expect- 
ing friends to meet him at Niles’ Station. He was 
anxious to make as good an appearance before them 
—— and decided on a change of linen. 





e had been over the road before, and knew of the 
tunnel this side of Sunol, and just how long it re- 


quired to go through it—about one minute and a 
half. His project was at least feasible. He would 
make his change while the train was underground, 
and where no eye could pierce the darkness and the 
mystery of his movements. 


With oo deliberation he opened his travelling 
bag, took from it a ‘clean biled rag,” and placed it 


on the seat before him. The sleeve-buttons were in- 
serted, and the nether end of the garment was 
placed in the required position. Then he caimly re- 
moved his necktie, and unbuttoned his coat and vest, 
ready to shed on the instant, and, with his throat 
laid bare, he awaited the coming tunnel. 

His movements had attracted no attention, and he 
was smiling with anticipation of the change with 
which he would startle the soot-begrimed fellows. 

A whistle, a whiz, and the train plunges intoa 
darkness impenetrable and almost oppressive. 


the other side, behold the picture! With head and 
arms covered with the fluttering garment, our hero 
struggles in the agony of despairing chagrin. 

He had forgotten to unbutton the collar, and of 
course he couldn’t take off the shirt in the presence 
of the ladies. Amida general yell of laughter, he 
subsided under the seat, where a friendly porter came 
and unbuttoned him. 


ee 
SIGNS OF MADNESS IN DOGS, 

When mad dogs are numerous, one sometimes 
wishes that the whole canine tribe were extinct. 
But the Council of Health in Bordeaux, France, 
have published a scientific account of the symptoms 
of hydrophobia, which will enable owners or others 
to detect the coming danger and provide for it. 
They say: 

A short time, sometimes two days, after the mad- 
ness has seized the dog, it creates disturbances in the 


usual condition of the animal which it is indispensa- 
ble to know. 


1. There is agitation and restlessness; the dog turns | 


himself continually in his kennel, Ifhe be at liberty 
he goes and comes, and seems to be seeking some- 
thing; then he remains motionless, as if waiting; 
he starts, bites the air, seems as if he,would catch a 
fly, and dashes himself, barking and howling, against 
the wall. The voice of his master dissipates these 
hallucinations; the dog obeys, but slowly, with hesi- 
tation, as if with regret. 

2. He does not try to bite; he is gentle, even affec- 
tionate, and he eats and drinks; but he gnaws his 
litter, the ends of the curtains, the padding of cush- 
ions, the coverlids of beds, the carpets, &c. 

8. By the movement of his paws about the sides of 
his open mouth, one might think he was wishing to 
free his throat of a bone. 

4. His voice has undergone such a change that it is 
impossible not to be strack by it. 

5. The dog begins to fight with other dogs; this is 
decidedly a characteristic sign, if the dog be gener- 
ally of a peaceful nature. 

The numbers 3, 4, 5, indicate an already very ad- 
vanced period of the disease, and the time is at hand 
when man will be exposed to the dangerous fits of 
the animal if immediate measures be not taken. These 


| measures are to chain him upas dangerous, or, better 
still, to destroy him. 


A FEROCIOUS RAT. 
Rats are brave fighters, when cornered, but one 
must be thoroughly stirred up to make a ferocious 
attack of the sort described below: 


Some time ago, a member of Mrs. Conklin’s fami- 
ly, residing in Greenpoint, set poison for rats that 
had become troublesome about the house. It had 
the effect of causing their disappearance, with the 
single exception of a champion rat that seemed to 
quietly linger around for sinister purposes, Mrs. 

Jonklin was in the act of taking some dishes from 
the pantry-shelf, when this skulking rodent darted 
from a hole in the wall, and seizing her finger, closed 
its teeth clear through the fleshy part. It held on 
with such determination that Mrs. Conklin had some 
difficulty in shaking it off. Very soon afterward the 
wound began to inflame; the hand swelled and grew 
numb, and sharp pains extended almost to the shoul- 
der. She went to a physician, who cauterized the 
wound and treated her otherwise so that she has ex- 
perienced relief. 7 ; 

Poison was set out in the hope of killing the ani- 
mal, but it shunned the tempting bait, and on the 
day following made another attempt to bite Mrs. 
Conklin at the pantry shelf. Failing, however, 
this time, it took up a position at the eutrance of its 
hole and stood there defiantly, with its head half out, 
and when Mrs. Conklin’s son, a young man, came 
and struck at it with a etick, it made several at- 
fompts to fly at him, but af last sulkily retineth 
the same fat fate frets f 


The | 
train rattles on, and as it emerges into the light on | 


| third desperate attack on Mrs. Conklin. It jumped 
upon the table near which she was standing, and 
| Was about to spring on her, when hershriek brought 
her son out of the adjoining room, and the rat was 
killed, showing fight to the last. 
——_—+o>—_—_——_ 
AMERICAN OYSTERS. 


| At Thackeray’s first supper in this country, Mr. 
| Fields had procured some huge oysters, and the 
| genial Englishman, in honor of his host, managed 
with diflicuty to get one down ata gulp, and then 
said, with emphasis, “I feel as if I had swallowed a 
baby!" American oysters are winning their way in 
England, and their superiority to the English article 
is conceded: 


In the rapid process of Americanizing their insti- 
tutions, the English have at last introduced the 
oyster ‘in the shell’ into England, and, as-their ex- 
| perience is in all other similar experiments, they like 
jit. An advertisement in the Pall Mali Gazette in- 

forms the British public that Miller & Co., of Liver- 

pool, will receive orders for any quantity, delivered 

anywhere from tri-weekly arrivals. These oysters are 

taken from their native beds only the day before 
| shipment. They are packed ‘“‘as advised by an emi- 

nent naturalist,” and delivery may be made from re- 
lays in English waters if preferred. The Liver- 
| poolians describe these American oysters as “fresh, 
| fat and luscious; better raw and very much better 

cooked than English oysters; twice the meat of na- 
| tives, and less than half the price.” 

———_+o+—___—_—_. 
AN ARTIFICIAL WHIRLWIND. 

| A New York farmer recently proved that whirl- 
| winds are caused by upward currents of heated air: 


In the town of Queensburg, N. Y., a farmer hay- 
ing occasion to burn a yellow-pine fallow, of some 
| twenty acres, fearing that the fire might spread into 
the adjacent timber, ignited the fallow in several 
places on the edge, after taking the precaution of 
clearing off the brush from a strip surrounding it. 
‘The flames rushing toward the centre from every di- 
| rection, the air and smoke soon assumed a rotar 
motion, which increased in intensity. This whirl- 
wind—for such it was—after becoming fairly formed, 
moved with wonderful velocity on its axis, tearing 
up small trees by the roots, and lifting them into the 
air, strippiug the branches from some that adhered 
too firmly to the ground, and fairly wringing the 
bark from others, It was accompanied by a noise 
resembling thunder, and lasted from tive to ten min- 
, utes, but did not pass the bounds of the fallow, al- 





| though it swayed back and forth across the field of | 


fire several times. 
ee 


A HARD WORKER. 
Honors in public life impose hard work. M. Thiers 
| has no easy time of it as President of France: 


| And whatever may be his fault, no one can say 
| that he eats the bread of idleness. He rises every 
| day at 5, A. M ; half an hour later he receives, one 
by one, the different Ministers, with their various pa- 
vers and documents, every one of which he exam- 
ines with the utmost minuteness. This work goes 
on until noon. He then shaves, dresses, and ap- 
pears at breakfast with his family household at 1, 
P.M. At 2, P. M., he receives visitors who have 
Se him, andat4, P. M., if the Assem- 
bly is sitting, he goes to the Chamber. During the 
vacation he indulges in a couple of hours’ drive in 
the afternoon, and he always takes an hours sleep 
before dinner. Every evening he has a reception— 
which is only another name for business of a certain 
kind—and never retires before midnight. He is sev- 
enty-four years of age, but he has the health, and 
gets through the business of a man of sixty. 


s 











a 
INDIAN WORDS. 


Mississippi is not Choctaw or Natchez at all. The 
name first reached the French missionaries and voy- 
| ageurs through the northern Algonquin tribes, and 
is clearly intelligible in their languages. Missi or 
Michi means great; sipi, river; so that it simpl 
means great river. The Ottawa wascalled Kichisipi, 
a great river; and Col. Pichlynn, a very intelligent 
Shawnee, when asked by the late Buckingham Smith 
the meaning of Chesapeake, at once said Kichi-sipik, 
place of the great water. 
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“Wr HAVE a span of horses,’”’ said an economist, 
the other day, ‘on our farm that support themselves 
without any cost.” “Why, how is that?”’ exclaimed 
a listener. ‘‘Why, you see,” remarked the ques- 
tioned, ‘‘one is a saw-horse, the otner a clothes- 
horse.”’ 
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A SPECIAL OFFER. 

The Companion given with other Publica- 

tions. 

We will send to any person, the Companion, and 
either of the Publications given below, at the fol- 
lowing reduced yates. Payment must be made in 
advance. 


Harper's Weekly and the Companion,........ 
fiarper’s Bazar and the Companion .. 
Harper's Monthly and the Companion. .. 
Lippincott’s Magazine and the Companion 
Galaxy and the Companion ..........-..0+ 
Peterson’s Magazine and the Companion. 
Godey’s Lady’s Book and the Companion 
American Agriculturist and the Companion 
Advance and the Companion......... 
Sunday Magazine and the Com 
Good Words andthe Companion.... ... : 
Arthur's Home Magazine and the Companion 5 
New York Observer and the Companion....... .......355 

The subscriber to the Observer must be a new one 

to that paper. 

Zion’s Herald and the Companion 
Moore’s Rural New Yorker and the 
Christian Era and the Companion..... 
Hearth and Home and the Companion 
Appletons’ Journal and the Companio' 
‘The Nursery and the Companion.... " 
The Independent and the Companion....... 

‘the subscriber to the Independent must 

one to that paper. 

New England Farmer and the Companion........ .3 50 
The Christian Union and the Companion, including 
the pictures offered by the Union ............00008 ved 
The School Festival and Companion .200 
Ladies’ Floral Guide and Companion 

























The subscriptions to these Publications can com- 
mence at the time they are sent us. We do not fur- 
nish Specimen copies of any of them. They need 
not necessarily be ordered to the same person, or 
the same To t-Oiice as the Companion. Our res 





tue pantry aud made a | 


eponribility ends wtien subseribcrs receive their first 
numbef, 








FOR FAMILY USE. 


HALFORD 


Leicestershire 
TABLE SAUCE, 


The Best Sauce and Relish made in any 
part of the World . 





FOR 
Family Use. 
PINTS, ..cccvecvsceccecesccecsvesscossss eae CENTS, 
eo | .-THIRTY CENTS, 


For Sale by all Grocers. 





The Best Place to Buy 


NEW FALL 


CARPETING 


At Lowest Possible Prices. 
COLDTHWAIT, SNOW & KNICHT, 
New Warehouse, 


© 
43 AND 45 WASHINGTON STREET. 
—4t 


TENTS FOR BOYS. 
~N peas ort ws 


‘ Bic 
SN awns or small camp- 


ing parties, alls 









§x9 with fly $30to 3 
without tly $15 to 
= 12x12 with tly from $30 
to $45. Also Flags in 





| all styles made of the best material and pertect in pattern, 


Now is the Time to Camp Out. 


Fishing and pleasure parties will do well to examine our 
prices, and buy instead of Arring a tent for the summer, 
rhe cost of hiring three or four times will pay for one, 
which with good care will last from 8 to 10 years, Cian 
furnish all sizes. Send for price list. 

THOMAS D. HOYT, 
51 Commercial St., Boston, Mass. 


‘WALTHAM WATCHES. 


The Waltham Watch Company have by far the largest 
and most complete establishment in the world, employing 
a body of artisans which for skill, intelligence, training 
and expertness, are unequalled in this or any other coun- 
try. 


25—- 


With every facility in the art at their command, the 
Company contidently claim that their watches are better 
than the imported article of even much higher cost, and 
are at least twenty-five per cent. cheaper in their several 
grades than any watches whatever of American manutac- 
ture. 


SOMETHING NEW FROM WALTHAM. 


A Boy’s Watch. 


A small Silver Watch, made on purpose to suit the 
rising generation of Amer 1 Boys, has just been brought 
out, and is already immensely popular, 





The price has been put low because it is a Boy’s Watch, 
and to bring it within the reach ofall. Its special trade 
mark is “American Watch Co., Adams Street, 
Waltham, Mass.” 


—ALSO— 
SMALL GOLD WATCHES 


For Young Ladies and Gentlemen, in every variety of 
styles, suited to thé tastes and means of the great majori- 
ty of respectable young people. 

No watches retailed by the Company. 
Jewellers. Send for Circular. 
ROBBINS & APPLETON, 

General Agents, 
New York and Boston. 
THE ENCHANTED TEA CHEST, 

Or, THE HUNDRED WREATHS OF PEK~ 
FUME. Unique, curious, puzzling and at- 
tractive. The engraving is an exact rep- 
resentation of this curious little novelty. 
Price 30 cents, of dealers in Novelties, 
Newsdealers, ete., or by mail on receipt 
io B “of price by Happy Hours Co., 22 
Ann Street, New York. 32—6 


DR. VAN NORMAN’S 


ENGLISH, FRENCH AND GERMAN FAMILY AND 
DAY SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES and CHILDREN, 
New York. Will commence its Sixteenth Year, Septem- 
ber 26th, 1872. For full information send for catalogue. 
Address D.C. VAN NORMAN, 
17 West 42d Street, 
New York, 


JACKSON & CO., 
HATTERS. 


Call and see our Nobby Straws, Especis 
is called to “THE ADMIRAL,” made from I 


59 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 


For sale by all 


5l—ly 












lattention 
serlin straw, 
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SCIENCE! AMUSEMENT! INSTRUCTION! 


THE GLOBE MICROSCOPE is an optical 
wonder. Magnifies 10.000 times, revealing countless 
thousands of the hidden beauties of God’s minute crea- 
tion. As a gift toa friend or a child it has no equal, nev- 
er losing its interest, We challenge the world to produce 
its equal for the price. It should be in every tamily cirele 
and school, being simplified and adapted to popular as 
well as scientific use; and every lover of nature, physi- 








cian, botanist, entomologist, &c., should have Price 
only $275, brepe iby mail. Address onty 1b. ALL & 
CO.,, ilinsdale, N. H. 39 —4t 
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TIE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


SEPT. 12, 1872. 














For the Companion. 
LIFE ECHOES. 


‘The echoes of our lives are ever coming back up- 
on us.”’ 

“There’s the echo rock,” said Marsham; and 
as he spoke he flung a merry laugh across the 
meadows that lay between us and the elevation. 

“Not a tone lost,” said we. 

“Send over that laugh again, Marsham.” 

Again, at our word, went his ringing voice, 
cleaving the still air like the notes of a bird. 

“The imitation is almost perfect,” said we. 
Let us try this echo with a different sound.” 

We sent a strong, cheery cry over the dreamy 
meadows, which was echoed back from afar, 
and re-echoed from the gray rocks that lifted 
their heads above us. 

Then the young man uttered a cry as of one 
in suffering, and the cry came back only a little 
sadder in tone. 

He then uttered some harsh words sharply, 
and the harsh words were repeated in fierce im- 
pulses of sound. 

“Sing, Marsham!” said one of€he company. 

Marsham’s clear voice sent forth tuneful ca- 
dences full of emphasis and expression, and echo 
took up the strains, mingling them in such har- 
mony that it seemed like one glad heart singing 
to another. 

“What a singular phenomenon!” remarked 
one of the party. 

“Let it be our instructor.” 

“Will you point the moral?” we asked. 

“Fos. 

“First, as echo speaks to us, so the world will 
speak. If we speak to it cheerfully, it will reply 
in as cheerful a tone; if we address it angrily, 
it will reply in anger; if there is hope, and con- 
fidence, and good will in our voices, it will reply 
hopefully in good will and confidence. 

“Second, ‘the echoes of our lives are ever com- 
ing back upon us.’ Is it not, then, of vital mo- 
ment in what voices ourlives speak? The echoes 
that come to us from the outside world are of 
small account to those that come from our inner 
life, to which we must listen when alone by our- 
selves. These voices do not die; memory is con- 
tinually sending them forth, awakening echoes 
that fill our minds with gladness or regret. 
These echoes are not such unsubstantial things 
as come back from the hills yonder. No, no, 
my young friend! 

“Third, if we live in cheerful obedience to the 
will of Providence, we shall speak to the world 
cheerfully, and it will answer us back in a cheer- 
ful tone; we shall seck the good of our neighbor, 
and our neighbor’s voice will be pleasant to our 
ears. 

“And lastly, let us so live that the echoes of 
our lives will be sweet.” 


” 
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LOSS BY OBSTINACY. 

Men often lose by lawsuits tenfold the amount 
they struggle to save. A farmer near Pitts- 
burgh, determined to save five dollars, threw 
away a large fortune. His obstinacy cost him 
dear. 


Some twelve or fifteen years ago, says the 
Pittsburgh Commercial, when land in the now 
outer wards of the city was regarded as of little 
value, and when those who farmed it imagined 
—if they ever gave the subject a thought at all— 
that Pittsburgh would never grow beyond the 
boundaries of the old nine wards, a beautiful 
tract of fifty acres, overlooking the Monongahe- 
la, opposite the City Farm, was owned by a man 
whose chief characteristic was the unyielding 
determination never to submit to what he might 
deem a wrong oranimposition, He had on one 
occasion to employ a physician, as most men 
have; and the doctor, like most other doctors, 
expected pay for his services. He sent in his bill 
to the farmer, and the farmer refused to pay. 
Iie had made up his mind not to pay the bill, 
and that was enough. The doctor brought suit. 
The case was finally submitted to arbitrators, 
who cut down the bill, fixing the amount justly 
due at five dollars. The farmer still refused to 
pay—declared he never would yield. The doc- 
tor got stubborn, too, and vowed he would have 
his money. The magistrate gave judgment 
against the farmer; but, nevertheless, he adhered 
to his purpose not to pay. 

An execution was issued, the property was 
seized by the sheriff and advertised for sale. 
The farmer’s mind was made up, and was not 
to be changed either by sheriff’s writs or the ad- 
vice or entreaties of friends, The property was 
actually sold on the execution, based on the five 
dollar judgment, and of course was “knocked 
down” at amere song. The farmer was thus 





divested of his title, and was eventually com- 
pelled to surrender possession. After the sale 
he was offered his property back if he would pay 
the judgment and costs, but he refused to do so. 

In a few years after the farm sold for $3,400 
to a gentleman who kept it eight or nine years. 
Then a consolidation came, and it changed 
hands again at an enormous advance. These 


| purchasers held the property until last year, 





when they sold it to the Homestead Bank for 
the handsome sum of $60,000. This company, 
within the last few days, under their admirable 
system of selling lots for homes, disposed of 
over $100,000 worth of this same land, and still 
have over one-third of their purchase unsold! 
Had the farmer been as determined on holding 
fast to his property as he was on throwing it 
away, he would have made himself rich, or left 
a handsome fortune for his heirs. 
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For the Companion. 
OVER THE WAY. 
By Mary A. Denison. 

Over the way, merry and gay, 
Owning his cot and one-tenth of an acre; 
Petting his boy, singing with joy, 
Sewing a legging, or boot-leather pegging, 
Sits in the sunshine our little shoemakor, 
The neat little shoemaker over the way. 


Over the way, happy and gay, 

Picking the roses, and through the vine laughing, 
Kindly as June, always in tune, 

Brown as a berry, and handsome as merry, 

See the bright eyes of small Terry Magaflin, 

The shoemaker’s little boy over the way. 


Over the way, happy and gay, 

Hear the sweet notes that are gushing and thrilling, 
Smiling she sings, merrily wings, 

Blithe at the tubs as the linen she rubs, 

Never a word or a look that is chilling, 

The shoemaker’s little wife over the way. 


Happier trio none ever might see, 

Wealthy with love, with their duties contented, 
Careless to view what richer folks do, 

Envying none, bidding dull care begone, 

Sweet ways and words, with smiles sweeter cemented 
God bless the little home over the way. 
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A CONDUCTOR PUZZLED. 

A sharp customer once puzzled a dull shop- 
keeper by buying a fish without paying for it, 
and then exchanging it for some beer. He was 
going out without paying, when the shopkeeper 
asked him for the money. “I gave you the fish 
for the beer,’”’ was the answer. “But you didn’t 
pay for the fish.” ‘You wouldn’t have me pay 
for what I didn’t take,” the customer said, again. 
The shopkeeper knew something was wrong, but 
couldn’t quite make it out. A New York con- 
ductor got into a similar snarl. 


A German woman soon signalled the car, and 
the conductor sprung the bell. With gravity he 
walked up to the woman after she was seated 
and held his hand for the fare. The woman 
gave him a three-cent piece and two pennies. 
The conductor put the three-cent picce in his 
vest pocket and dropped the pennies in a side 
pocket of his overcoat. Then turning to the 
lady he said, “I want another cent, madam.” 

“I gave you five cents,” she replied. 

“Ever since the Fourth Avenue Railroad has 
existed the fare on this line has been six cents,”’ 
returned the conductor, proudly. 

“Well,” answered the woman, “I haven’t got 
another cent.”’ 

After some hesitation she added, ‘“‘Have you 
any change?” 

“I can change any thing, from twenty-five 
cents up to an eleven dollar bill,” said the con- 
ductor. 

Thereupon the German lady handed him a fif- 
ty-cent stamp. He took the stamp between his 
teeth and counted out a handful of pennies in- 
to the woman’s lap. She counted them very 
carefully, and then looked up into his face. 

“}laven’t you made a mistake?” she asked. 

“Just hand the pennies back here then,’ the 
conductor said, holding out his double hands, 
The German woman took up her dress with one 
hand, and ladled out the pennies with the other. 
The conductor then counted them over, and 
threw them back into her tap, saying,— 

“That's all right—forty-four and six are fifty. 
What is the matter with you?” 

“Yes,” returned the woman, “but I want five 
cents more.” 

“No, you don’t,” he replied. “The fare’s six 
cents, and you’ve got forty-four cents in your 
lap. That’s all right.” 

“Well, give me back the five cents that I gave 
you before, then,” said the woman, with a touch 
of asperity. 

This apparently dumbfounded the conductor. 
He remembered that the woman had given him 
five cents, but the thing had become so intricate 
he seemed at loss to know how to straighten it 
out. 

“T gave you a three-cent piece and two cents,” 
the woman said. The conductor nodded, but 
rubbed his head as though endeavoring to com- 
prehend and unravel the whole monetary mys- 
tery. His face bore a troubled expression. Fi- 
nally he got it. 

“Well,” he said, at last, “give me back those 
pennies.” 

‘The woman scooped them into his hands and 
he dropped them into his pocket. He then fished 
up the fifty-cent stamp and passed it to her with 
the words, “There, madam, there’s your fifty 
cents.” In another second he took a three-cent 
piece from his vest pocket, saying, “And there’s 
your three-cent piece,” and in five secouds more, 





“There’s your two pennies. I don’t know wheth- 
er they’re the two identical pennies you gave me 
or not, but I guess they'll do.” 

By this time the troubled expression had left 
his countenance. Richard was himself again. 
Addressing the astonished woman with great 
dignity, the conductor said, “Now we'll begin 
over again.” ; 

“Your fare, madam,” with his hands on his 
hips. The lady laughed, and again tendered 
him the fifty-cent stamp. He pocketed it with 
the remark, “‘As counting specie seems to both- 
er you, madam, I'll give you your change in 
stamps,” which he did, 
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DANGEROUS PETS. 

People have curious tastes in choosing pets, 
and itis not surprising that a family having a 
collection of huge snakes should be complained 
of by timid neighbors. A gentleman who visit- 
ed the house, writes: 


Mr. M., after we had talked for a little time, 
asked if I had any fear of snakes, and after a 
timid “‘no; not very,” from me, he produced out 
of a cupboard a large boa constrictor, a python, 
and several small snakes, which at once made 
themselves at home on the writing-table among 
pens, ink and books. I was at first a good deal 
Startled, especially when the two large snakes 
coiled round and round my friend, and began to 
notice me with their bright eyes and forked 
tongues; but soon finding how tame they were 
I ceased to feel frightened. 

After a short time Mr. M. expressed a wish to 
call Mrs. M., and left me with the boa deposited 
on an arm-chair. I felt a little queer when the 
animal began gradually to come near, but the 
entrance of my host and hostess, followed by 
two charming little children, put me at my ease 
again. After the first interchange of civilities, 
she and the children went at once to the boa, 
and calling it by the most endearing names, al- 
lowed it to twine itself most gracefully round 
them. I sat talking for a long time lost in won- 
der at the picture before me. 

“Two beautiful little girls with their charming 
mother sat before me with a boa constrictor (as 
thick round as a small tree), twining playfully 
round the lady’s waist and neck, and forming a 
kind of turban round her head, expecting to be 
petted and made much of like a kitten. The 
children over and over again took its head in 
their hands, and kissed its mouth, pushing aside 





j its forked tonguein doing so. Theanimal seemed 


much pleased, but kept turning its head contin- 
ually towards me with a curious gaze, until I al- 
lowed it to nestle its head for a moment up my 
sleeve. Nothing could be prettier than to see 
this splendid serpent coiled all round Mrs. M. 
while she moved about tlie room, and when she 
stood to pour out our coffee. He seemed to ad- 
just his weight so nicely, and every coil with its 
beautiful marking was relieved by the black vel- 
vet dress of the lady. It was long before I could 
make up my mind to end the visit, and I re- 
turned soon after with a friend (a distinguished 
M. P.), to see my snake-taming acquaintance 
again.” 

The writer then proceeds to say that about a 
year ago Mr. and Mrs. M. were away for six 
weeks, and left the boa in charge of a keeper 
at the Zoological Gardens. The poor reptile 
moped, slept and refused to be comforted, but 
when his master and mistress appeared, he 
sprang upon them with delight, coiling himself 
round them, and showing every symptom of 
intense delight. 
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A BOY TRADER. 

The millionaire Samuel A. Way, who died re- 
cently in Boston, began to support himself at 
eleven years of age. At fifteen he was an ex- 
pert trader. 


He now thought if people could afford to come 
to Boston from New York to sell watches, he 
could make money by going there to buy them. 
Accordingly he took hig spare capital, which in 
afew months had accumulated to six hundred 
dollars, and set out for New York by way of 
Providence. 

At Providence he went to the steamer and 
asked for a ticket to New York. The ticket sell- 
er looked at his diminutive form and refused to 
sell him one, alleging that no boy of his age 
should be travelling alone, and that for himself 
he believed no boy would be doing it unless he 
were a runaway. 

At this our young friend’s indignation was ex- 
cited. He pulled out his pocketbook and asked 
the man to look atits contents, and then say 
what he thought about his running away. But 
this, instead of removing, only confirmed the in- 
credulity of the ticket seller, who now told him 
he believed he was not only a runaway but that 
he was a thief to boot, and he was inexorable 
on the point of giving a ticket to so suspicious a 
customer. 

The boy was at his wits’ end. Finally he be- 
thought him of a servant girl of his mother, 
who, he once heard, had married a livery stable 
keeper in Providence, whose name he happened 
toremember. With this clue he went in search 
of help. Luckily he found the woman, who was 
able to identify him and satisfy the steamboat 
people of the propriety of providing him with a 
passage. 

Reaching New York, he went to a well-known 
dealer in watches to make his purchases. This 
person exhibited his stock, but declined to sell 
them to a mere child, unless he could have satis- 
factory evidence of who he was and where he 
had got his money to pay forthem. But this 
matter was finally arranged. 

The lad was now in a large and successful 
business; and while yet only fifteen years of age 
held a stock of thirty thousand dollars, and was 
the largest dealer in his branch of trade in Bos- 
ton at that time. He had openeda bank ac- 





count, and was aregular customer and deposi- 
tor at the Hancock Bank. Mr. Way has told us 
how at this period he was so small that he had 
to raise himself on tiptoe to hand his money 
and deposit his book over the counter. Extend- 
ing business, he became an importer of watches 
from Geneva. 





CONTRASTS IN RUSSIA. 
Russia is still half barbarous. Slavery has 
not been abolished long enough to allow the la- 
boring classes to acquire either intelligence or 
wealth. An exchange says: 


There are but two classes—no middle class— 
in Russia, except foreigners; the hotels and 
shops are largely kept by them—Germans prin- 
cipally. The Russians are very rich, or very 
poor. The one class live extravagantly, the 
other very meanly. In no country are there so 
many people with titles; the strects are filled 
with officers in conspicuous uniforms; the army 
is large and well disciplined, There seem to be 
both the light and the dark types of people here 
—the light preponderates, , 

In the better classes one sees many fine, noble 
looking men and handsome women. The voice, 
which, in every language, indicates breeding and 
culture, is here deep and dignified among tlie 
educated classes. 

The common people are very low down in the 
scale; the average peasant, or city drosky driv- 
er, is not fresh and fair looking like his neigh- 
bor, and natural historical enemy, the Swede; 
but is an uncombed, unwashed, unshaven, dirty, 
bilious looking specimen of genus homo, not 
wanting in native wit, but educated under a sys- 
tem which offers but few opportunities, and takes 
no note of the value of soap, and water, and 
fresh air. 

I would like to be Emperor here for one day 
and have the philanthropic pleasure of using 
the entire army force to drive the larger part of 
the population into the rivers and lakes, and 
keep them soaking there for a few hours; and 
then after they were withdrawn, and the waters 
had time to purify themselves, [ would order the 
army itself in, and be a happier man fos what 
Ihad done. The buildings are all constructed 
with very thick walls and double windows, which 
not only keep out the cold, but pure air also. 
Ventilation is at a discount. In shop, hotel, 
church, railway car and everywhere, the air 
seems impure; and one wonders that they do 
not have plague and cholera here more than they 
do—though the cholera is bad enough. To one 
who respects physical purity, Russia and the 
Russians, in the main, are an offence and a dis- 
gust. 
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HOW TO READ. 
One may read much to little profit. It is the 
way one reads, and what he remembers, that is 
of advantage. 





Read with attention, then, is the one golden 
rule that should govern all reading. It is not 
an easy thing to read with that degree of atten- 
tion which is most serviceable for the end in 
view, at all times and in all places. This very 
desirable habit mus¢ be gained by effort and 
continued practice. The results that will flow 
from such a habit once acquired will richly re- 
pay the possessor of it for the toil bestowed in 
securing it. It is said of Edmund Burke, who 
was a great reader, and a great thinker, also, 
that he read every book as if he were never to 
see it a second time, and thus made it his own, a 
possession for life. 

Daniel Webster was one of the most earnest 
and intelligent of readers all his lifelong. His 
favorite authors were read and reread with a 
passionate fondness. His critical conversations 
upon the standard poets, and essayists, and ora- 
tors of the English tongue are still remembered 
and quoted by those who were present to hear 
when the mood and opportunity were upon him. 

In one of the Jast evenings of his life he %e- 
guiled the weariness of his attendants by reciting 
a poem from Cowper. How he came to be so 
successful and so intelligent a reader is explain- 
ed in his autobiography. Whatever he read, he 
read so often and so earnestly that he learned to 
repeat it. 

“We had so few books,” he says, “‘that to read 
them once or twice was nothing; we thought 
they were all to be got by heart. Many other 
students read more than I did, and knew more 
than I did; but so much as Tread I made my 
own. When ahalf hour, or an hour at most, 
had elapsed, I stored my book and thought on 
what I had read. If there was any thing pecu- 
liarly interesting or striking in the passage, I 
endeavored to recall it, and lay it up in memo- 
ry, and commonly could effect my object.”’ 


+e —__. 


TOO EASILY DISCOURAGED. 
The incident below affords a fine example of 
an amiable sensibility, but we should fear that 
one so easily convinced that he was no doctor, 
would in another profession take his first disap- 
pointed client’s word for it that he was no law- 
yer. The Frankfort Yeoman tells this: 


Once upon a timea young Kentucky physi- 
cian, who had been regularly educated for his 


profession, was called to the bedside of a patient 
that he had been attending with his best care 
for some time, but who obstinately grew worse 
and worse, until now his end seemed very near. 

“Doctor,” said the sick man, “lam dying—I 
am certainI am dying, and I believe you have 
killed me.” 

The doctor seemed to think very earnestly for 
a moment or two, and then quite gravely and 
seriously replied,— 

“Yes, I see that you are dying; and, on reflec- 
tion, I believe that you areright. I believe that 





I have killed you; but I here take my oath that 
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if God will forgive me for having unintentional- 
ly murdered you, I will never murder another— 
I will never give another dose of physic profes- 
sionally as long as I live.” 

And he kept his oath. He at once quit medi- 
cine entirely, turned his attention to the study 
of law, obtained a license in due course, and, 
after a few years’ successful practice, became 
one of the most eminent circuit judges of that 
day in Kentucky—now nearly forty years ago. 


—~@.———_—_—_—_ 


THE SPITTING VAQUEROS, 

A nasty habit may get to be an “‘art,”’ but cer- 
tainly not a fine art. A pleasaut correspondent 
of the New York Tribune recounts among his 
narrow escapes a recent amusing experience with 
the champion spitters of the South and West: 


At Firepaugh’s I fell at once from California 
into Texas. Who drives wild cattle must him- 
self be wild, I suppose. I fouud myself in the 
evening, in a large room, used as a store and 
shop, where eighteen or twenty vaqueros or cat- 
tle-herders sat about a fire, and smoked, and 
chewed, and spat, with great gravity and deco- 
rum. Some were Americans, from Missouri or 
Texas—the persons culled “‘Pikes” in this State; 
some were Mexicans, who came in with jingling 
spurs, and with riding trousers made of calf-skin 
with the hair left on, which gave them quite a 
startling and disgusting satyr-like look. ‘There 
is nothing picturesque about the Pike. He isa 
creature for use and not for ornament. 

As Isat among these men, after supper, I be- 
gan to think thatI should have to take some 
care not to be spit on; but the accuracy, and pre- 
cision of their aim presently reassured me. One 
fellow, lounging on the counter behind me, spit 
over my hat; a vigorous cross fire was kept up 
by two others, across the toes of my shoes; a scat- 
tering but unintermitting rain fell upon the cen- 
tre of the floor; and occasionally the fire received 
a douche; butI believe that I may safely say 
that no accident occurred in the whole course of 
the evening. 


or—_—_—_—_———_ 


A CHINESE CITY, 


Canton is the happiest-looking city I have seen 
in China, and everywhere the people seem ready 
for fun. Children are born in the boats and live 
all their lives in the boats, and the mother of 
them often rows or sculls with a child strapped 
on her back. Upon some of these children are 
tied bamboo floats, so that if the darling tumbles 
overboard it is easily fished up and in. Then 
there are grand boat restaurants where parties 
go to feast, free from the dead air of the narrow 
streets, and enjoying the free air of the river. 

At night the river is gayer than the city, for 
the gates of the city—gates by the score, within 
the great wall gates of the city—obstruct all 
night locomotion, while the river is open and free. 
[ loved to revel in a house-boat at night, breathe 
the good air, hear the squeaking guitar or harp 
of the Chinaman, see his fire-crackers, peep into 
his restaurants, hear the babies squall, and the 
mothers and fathers snore. Canton city is di- 
vided by its streets into hundreds of compart- 
ments at night, and in or over each compart- 
ment is a gate, closed at night. 

For order and peace every little community 
within these gates is responsible to the authori- 
ties, for there is no local police. The system 


works well; shuts up shops at dark, sends people |. 


to bed early, thus preparing them to rise early; 
stops all night gadding, all theatre going, all 
soirees and evening parties, all courting and 
billing and cooing, brings husband home early 
and keeps him from straying at night. There is 
a river police, which cruises about the river at 
eight, and bangsinto you if you do not sail 
straight.—James Brooks. 


eS 


A HOUSE WITHOUT A ROOF. 


A Scottish laborer went to work for a wealthy 
farmer. It was regarded as something of a fa- 
vor to be employed by him, as he was a prompt 
and liberal paymaster, and was regarded by his 
neighbors as a very superior farmer. The Scotch- 
man remained with him only a few days. 

“I’m told you’ ve left farmer R.,”’ said a neigh- 

or. 

“Yes, I have,” was the reply. 

“Was the work too hard for you?” 

“There was nothing to complain of on that 
score. 


ae then? Were the wages too low?” 
0. 


“Why did you leave?’ 


“There was no roof on the house!” And he 
went on his way, leaving his questioner to pon- 


der on the strange answer he had given. 


The Scotchman’s meaning will be found in 
the saying of an old writer, who affirms that a 


dwelling in which prayer is not offered up to 
God daily is like a house without a roof, in which 
there cannot be either peace, safety, or comfort. 


a os 
SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION, 


Fires are sometimes charged to incendiaries 
when they have a simpler and more honest or- 
igin, as in the following, from the Polo Press : 


Last Monday the clerk in Mr. Spear’s drug 
Store became satisfied that there was a fire about 
the premises, and after diligent search in a back- 
room, he found a keg half full of sawdust in 
which lay an old paint keg, saturated with oil. 
W hen discovered, the sawdust was just ready to 
burst into flame. A speedy application of water 
followed the discovery and no damaze was 
caused. Had the dust commenced smoking in 
the evening, no doubt a first-class fire would 











For the Companion. 


THE JOURNEY TO BOSTON. 


To Boston, to Boston, to buy little Kate 

A reader, a speller, a pencil and slate; 

For Katie is five, so to school she muet go, 

And learn the straight I, and the pretty round O. 


To Boston, to Boston! but how to get there. 

We’ve no pony carriage, or money to spare. 

But brave little Will, who is almost a man, 

Says, ‘“‘Please wait a moment. J’ll think ofa plan.” 


To Boston, to Boston! but how shall we go? 

’Tis up hill and down hill, and that’s all we know. 
Will comes to the rescue, swift as an arrow, 

And says, ‘‘I’ll wheel Katie down in my wheelbar- 
row.” 


To Boston, to Boston, start Willie and Kate! 
They throw back a kiss as they shut to the gate 
Kate takes her wax doll, and Will his pop-gun, 
To shoot any tigers that after them run. 


Home again, home again, comes Master Will, 
Wheeling Miss Katie up the long hill. 

Were ever two children so happy as they? 
They’ve been down to Boston and back in a day. 


For Boston, they played, was the foot of the lane, 
And grandma’s the store where the books they obtain. 
Though great was their purchase, no money they 
paid, 

But happy, indeed, were the little folks made. 

Now Kate is all ready, to school she must go, 

And learn the straight I and the pretty round O. 
With primer, and speller, and pencil, and slate, 
We'll make a fine scholar of our little Kate. 

Aunt CLARA. 





For the Companion. 


JACK’S RAINY DAY. 


I do not like rainy days. They do not agree 
with me. I have to stay in the house when it 
rains. It is a very good house, but it is not so 
large as outdoors. 

Ican make a great deal of noise out of doors 
and nobody complains. 
is awful hard for me to be quiet. 

The last rainy day we had I kept indoors. 


the floor. 


the floor. 
to forget I did not like rainy days. 


hammer slipped and hurt my finger very badly 
Mother bound it up. 
mer. 

Mother thought I had enough of hammering. 
I thought so too. 
sharp knife. 


together. It was not very hard work. 
and I cut my finger. 
handkerchief round it. It left a spot, but it wa: 
much. 
after that. 


At home they do. It 


There was a hammer and some tacks lying on 
I could not keep my hands off of 
them, and I commenced to nail the tacks into 
They went in very easy, and I began 


Iwas hammering in avery long tack. The 


I don’t mean the ham- 


I like whittling if I have a 
I thought it would be a good plan 
to make some kindlings for the morning’s fire. 
It is good to be useful and having pleasure both 
I was 
having a very nice time, but the knife slipped 
It bled, and I tied my 


not my Sunday best one, so it did not matter so 
I didn’t seem to care about whittling 


and forgot to put the cover down tight. I had 
just got the dominoes in my hand, when some- 
thing tipped. It was the wood-box cover, and I 
fellinto the box. The wood was full of splinters. 
One got into my finger. 

Mother said she hoped I would not kill myself 
before the day was over. I hoped so too. I 
think it would be a good plan to put the domi- 
noes where I can reach them. It would save 
mother a great deal of trouble in picking out 
splinters. 

Then I went and sat on the lounge. I sat very 
quiet and looked at the stove. Mother asked me 
if I was sick. She thought I was because I was 
quiet; but I was not quiet very long. I should 
go to sleep if I was, and I do not like to sleep in 
the daytime unless I am sick. 








=| | 


The cat was purring under the stove, and 1| 
took her in my arms and carried her to the 
lounge. She seemed very happy there at first, 
but pretty soon she wanted to get away. I tried | 
hard to hold her, but she wanted to go so much | 
I had to let her have her own way. | 
I know she is a very powerful scratcher now. | 
She scratched my hand till it bled. I did not 
have any better ideas of rainy days than I had 
before. Ithink they might do very well for 
quiet people. Grandma would like them. 
Mother had got tired of having me in the 
house. She did not say so, but I guessed at it. 
She said it did not rain much and I could go out 
and play onthe porch. The porch is a very nice 
place. There was quite a puddle of water near 
the doorstep. I made a boat out of a piece of 
bark. It did very well to sail in so little a pond. 








S 





At first I thought I would make a big boat for 
the cat to sail in; but Iremembered how she 
scratched me, and I did not think she deserved 
to have that pleasure. Jack STONE. 








POMPEY. 


Charles XII., a celebrated and warlike King 
of Sweden, had a fine Newfoundland dog, that 
followed him through many battles, dangers 





I thought I must have something to do to keep 
me from being out of mischief. The dominoes 
looked very nice on the mantel shelf. I thought 
Icould get them myself. I could step on toa 





have been the result. People should remember 
that oil or grease on old rags or sawdust ex- 
posed so as to accumulate moisture, is always 
dangerous, 


chair and then on to the high wood-box, and 
could_reach them very easily then. I got on the 


and difficulties. Powder and ball seemed noth- 
ing to Pompey, any more than to Charles; but 
at last he was killed by a chance shot. They 
were then in Poland, a very long way from home; 
but his master had the body carefully carried 
back to Sweden, that it might lie in his own 
country. It was laid under a slab of marble, on 
which was written, “Pompey, a faithful ser- 
vant.” Some one afterwards added,— 

“This is the intrepid dog that followed the 
King of the North, his master, through all the 
fatigues and dangers of war, by which fidelity 
he endeared himself to that heroic prince, who, 
when his Pompey died, would not leave his re- 
mains to the enemy, but sent them back to his 
native country. 





chair and climbed on the wood-box. Somebody 
must have been putting wood in that box lately, 





from such a prince, who extended his care even 


As he was thought worthy of 
a marble tomb, what may not his friends expect 











Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


1. 


With the letter H, I am used by men and boys; 
With the letter M, I am found in houses; 
With the letter P, Iam a gentle slap; 

With the letter V, Ll am used by brewers; 

With the letter B, Lam a winged creature; 
With the letter C, Lam a quadruped; 

With the letter F, [ am found in all. 


2. 

Four letters placed, with art display, 
A part of every creature's frame, 
From which when one is taken away, 
But one behind there wiil remain, 
However absurd this seems to you, 

This fact I here declare is true. 


3. 
REBUS. 


= S= 
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DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 


A place where sheep and cows are kept, 
Vhere milk and cream abound; 
A river that in northern part 
Of Italy is found, 


Something that little folks all like— 
We have it for our tea; 

A word that mother often says, 
When you play noisily, 


A wondrous thing, without whose aid 
You could not read this rhyme; 

A famous name to call a dog— 
I’ve given it to mine. 


The first and last letters 
(Don’t look at the rest) 

Make the names of two people 
Whom you love the best. 


5. 
HIDDEN CITIES AND TOWNS, 


1. The colon don’t go in that place. 
2. The value at par, is one hundred dollars. 
8. Can Tony go with us to-day? 
4. The border to the amber line in those colors is 
about here. 
6. The old work is better than the new; have not 
you seen it? 
6. We took from Lesbos tonics of all kinds, 
7. There I saw Anna polishing my boots. 
8. She conquering her pique beckoned us to come, 
9. The prettiest children are not always the best. 
10. I saw the deacon cording a trunk. 
11. Frank, our hero, met Louisa in the street. 
12. Come take a nap, Leslie. 
18. In Waltham, burglars are very daring. 
14. The odes, Sarah, were delightful. 
15. I met Eunice on Washington Street. 
16. I expected Emily on Saturday. 
SEVERAL CONTRIBUTORS. 


T.0. 0. 





Conundrums. 


Why is dressing a fatiguing process? Because it’s 
a-tiring (attiring) yourself. 
When is a clock like a builder? When it strikes. 
When a church is burning, what is the only part 
that runs no chance of being saved? The organ, be- 
cause the engine can’t play upon it. 
If a teamster’s horses were to fall down in the 
road, and the engineer of a steamboat wished to 
start on atrip, why ought they both to do the same 
thing? Becauseit is plain enough that each of them 
ought to raise his (s)team. 
hat requires more philosophy than taking things 
as they come? Parting with things as they go. 

Is a lamp at any time in a bad temper? Yes, 
when it is put out. 


-—-—— 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Nick, Iron, Cove, Knee. 

2. The letter A. 

8. Goose, Otter, Ottar, Seave, Erred. 

4. You should bear with a friend’s infirmities. 

5. Amalek, Bernice, Right, Abihu, Hadadezar, 
Anna, Machpelah. ABRAHAM, KETURAH. 
6. Wit, It, Kit, Ki, Kid. 








A MAN in Leavenworth, Kansas, thrust his arm 
through an open window to steal a breastpin, and in 
doing so disturbed the slumbers of a large cat. The 
animal seized the man’s hand in its mouth and bit it 
so severely that he was glad to escape without the 





to the bones of a beloved dog!” 





plunder, 
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AGE OF THE PRESIDENTS. 

Gen. Grant is one of three of our Presidents who 
have passed their fiftieth birthdays in the highest 
place an American can reach, the other two being 
Mr. Polk, who entered the office about seven months 
before he was fifty years old, and Gen. Vierce, who 
became President in his forty-ninth year. Gen. 
Washington was in his fifty-eighth year when he be- 
came President. John Adams was in his sixty-sec- 
, Mr. Jefferson was in his fifty-eighth, Mr. Mad- 
ison in his fifty-eighth, Mr. Monroe in his fifty-ninth, 
John Quincey Adams in his fifty-eighth, Gen. Jack- 
son in his sixty-second, Mr, Van Buren in his fifty- 
fifth, Gen. Harrison in his sixty-ninth, Mr. Tyler in 
his fifty-second, Gen. Taylor in his sixty-fifth, Mr. 
Fillmore in his fifty-tirst, Mr. Buchanan in his sixty- 
sixth, Mr. Lincoln in his fifty-third, and Mr. John- 
son in his fifty-seventh year. 

Gen. Harrison was the oldest man ever elected to 
the presidency, and Gen, Grant is the youngest. 
Washington, Jefferson, Madison and John Quincy 
Adams were all in their fifty-eighth year when they 
entered the presidency, and Mr. Monroe completed 
his fifty-ninth year only fifty-five days after he be- 
came President, and Mr. Johnson was in his fifty- 
sixth year when he succeeded President Lincoln. 

Four Presidents went out of office in their sixty- 
sixth year, namely, Washington, John Adams, Jeffer- 
son and Madison. President Jackson was the oldest 
of all our retiring Presidents, as he went out of office 
only eleven days before the completion of his sev- 
entieth year. Mr. Buchanan left office fifty days be- 
fore he became seventy years old, The President 
who lived longest was John Adams, who died in his 
ninety-lirst year. The next oldest was Mr. Madison, 
who died in his eighty-sixth year. Mr. Jefferson 
died in his eighty-fourth year, Mr. John Quincy 
Adams in his eighty-lirst year, Mr. Van Buren in 
his eighticth year, Gen, Jackson in his seventy-ninth 
year, and Mr. Monroe in his seventy-third year. The 
youngest retiring President was Gen. Pierce, who 
went out of office not quite four months after he had 
completed his fifty-second year. 

Mr. Volk retired in his fifty-fourth year, and died 
in little more than three months later, at the age of 
fifty-three years, seven months and thirteen days, 
youngest of all our Presidents in death, 


oud 


+Or 
A CHANCE FOR INVENTORS, 
A good invention is the surest way to wealth, and 
the Savannah Advertiser enumerates three, which 
are sadly needed, and would build up great fortunes: 


Three inventions are badly needed; one to set type, 
one to pick cotton, and one, it is said, to hull rice 
for family use, The first is nearly given up as im- 
possible, The second has been the subject of some 
very ingenious combinations, none of which have 
fully succeeded. An air pump, through which the 
libres of the cotton were drawn from the stalk; two 
endless hands grasping the cotton between them; 
rapidly moving belts charged with frictional elec- 
tricity, and several other plans have all been tried in 
vain. The third yet awaits its fortunate discoverer. 
These three roads to wealth are open to any one in 
need of money. All that is necessary is the inven- 
tion of a machine that will ~~} either of the 
three objects above mentioned, that is to say, set 
type, pick cotton, or hull rice in the household. 


————¢— 
A GOOD SIGN, 


At a Baptist Convention in Kansas, an Indian 
preacher, the Rev. John Bemo, illustrated the radi- 
eal change which takes place in the life of an Indian 








when he is converted, by the following suggestive | as usual, but there was no meat to be found. He laid | 


remarks: ‘‘Whenever he saw a squaw riding and her | 


husband walking, he knew that husband was con- | rushed up stairs, and, spying the cat, ‘‘went for her, 
And whenever he saw the squaws relieved | and chased her all around the store, as closely as a 


verted, 


himself down a minute, as if in thought, and then 


of making fires or of any kind of drudgery by their | police oflicerin pursuit ofa thief. Cana dog reason? | 


husbands, he knew those husbands were converted. 
3ut the reverse of this was a sure indication that | 
the husbands were heathen.” 


eS 
FRIGHTENED. 

One of the chief horrors of delirium tremens is to 
be pestered by spectres, optical illusions and false 
appearances. The following is a touching and vivid 
illustration of the feelings of one who has had the 
terrible disease, but is still enough addicted to intem- 
perance to liven dread of a return of the same at 
any moment: 

A young man —- into a restaurant for break- 


fast. When he had finished, he started to go out, 
when he saw for the first time that it was snowing. 


Ile trembled, looked up at the sky, glanced in at the | 


large mirror over the cashier’s desk, and turned pale. 
3eckoning to one of the proprietors, he said,— 

“Charley, is it snowing out of doors?” 

“Yes,” was the reply. 

“Thank Heaven!” exclaimed the poor fellow. 
wasn’t sure about it. 
came in. 

Then, grasping the proprie tor by the hand, and 
low ering his voice, he said, “Old boy, I thought I 
had ’em again.’ 


“y 
I knew it was raining when I 


etnias 
TOOK A MAN OUT OF THE SEA. 


A gentleman was on a visit to Portsmouth for the 
sake ofsea-bathing. On one occasion, having ventured 
too far, he was in danger of losing his life. No boat- 
man durst put off, but a Newfoundland dog suddenly 
appeared, dashed ‘gallantly into the water, swam out 
to his assistance, and brought him safely to shore. 
The gentleman bought the dog from his owner, who 
was in humble circumstances, and celebrated his de- 
liverance, every year on the 4th of October, when the 
dog had his day, took the place of honor at table, 
ona thoroughly enjoyed lis ration of beefsteaks. His 
picture was painted by Morland, and his head was 
worked from Morland’s design in all the table linen, 
napkins, &e., with the Latin motto, “virum extuli 
marv’ that is, “I drew the man out of the sea.” 


Lord Byron wrote an epitaph on the death of his | owr,’ 


Newfoundland dog, 


and part of it, at least, will serve 
for the whole race: 


“The poor dog, in life the firmest friend, 

The first to welcome, foremost to defend; 

Whose honest heart is still his master’s own, 
Who labors, fights, lives, breathes for him alone.” 


> 





TOO FAST. 

Quick answers are not always the best. A little 
thinking, to be sure one is right, is better than over- 
haste. Scholars like the one below may be found in 
many schools: 


School-boys sometimes answer the questions in the 
book very glibly,and much to the pride and satisfac- 
tion of the teacher, with but little comprehension of 
the meaning of the words. Inacertain school the 
geography class was once called up to pass examina- 

tion before the committee-man, and questions were 
asked about St. Helena and the grave there of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte. ‘Where has he since been en- 
tombed ?”’ was the next question. 

“In Paris, with great pomp,” answered the pupil, 
very rei adily, and in the exact words of the book. 

“Right; and what do you understand by ‘great 
pomp?” asked the committee-man, 

“A big nigger!’’ responded the youth, unhesitat- 
ingly; and then, observing a surprised expression 
creeping over the faces of the listeners, he added, “I 
s'pose they buried him with one of his ‘old slaves!” 





——__.——_—_—_-—_ 


INTELLIGENT COWS. 
It would appear from the following that domestic 
Mooley knows more in Italy than in the United 
States, The London Milk Journal says: 


That cows have memory, language, signs, and the 
means Of enjoying pleasant associations, combining 
for aggressive purposes, has been recognized, but 
scarce ly to the extent the subject merits. 

Travelling in Italy, many years ago, we visited some 
of the dairy farms in the neighborhood of Ferrara. 
mee py damong much of the low-lying, unhealthy 
land, are fine undulating pasture lands, and the fields 
are of great extent. 

We happened to stop at a farm-iiouse on one fine 
autumn afternoon when the cows were about to be 
milked. A herd of over one hundred were grazin 
homeward, The women took their positions, with 
stool and . close to the house, and, as the cows 
approached, names were called out, which at first we 
thought were addressed to milkmaids. Rosa, Foren- 
za, Giulia, and many names which were noted by us 
at the time, were called out by the overseer or one 
of the women, and we were astonished to see cow 
after cow cease feeding orchewing the cud, and make 
direct, sometimes at a trot, for the woman who usu- 
ally milked her. The practice, we found, was not 
confined to one farm; all the cows on each farm kuew 
their respective names, 
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HANNAH ON THE RAIL, 
There is a station on the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne 


| 
| 
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GOT INTO THE WINDOW. 


At a recent woman suffrage meeting in London the 

| hall was so crowded that when the speakers arrived 

| they couldn’t getin. Mrs. Prof. Fawcett and others 
| climbed in by a ladder at a window, back of the 
| stage, and when she came to speak said, “We are | 
| told that women have not so much energy as men, 
I deny it. A moment ago I was outside of this room 
in the thick of a crowd with Mr. Arthur Arnold. 


Mr. Arnold is still in the crowd. Iam here.” The | 
little woman was roundly applauded. | 
| 

AN OLD LADY gave this as her idea of a great man: 


“One who is keerful of his clothes, don’t 


rink sper- | 
ets, 


ken read the Bible without spelling the words, | 
and eat a cold dinner on wash day without grum- 
| bling 
INTERESTING but unpleasant revelations have been | 
lately made concerning the adulteration of candy in 
New York. Terra alba, verdigris, red lead, ambo- | 
line and fusil oil are among the ingredients employed. | 











Some of them act as violent poison in the system. 


A GENTLE Hint.— Willie—Auntie, have you seen | 
the ss -box George gave me last Christmas? | 

Annt , Willie; but I suppose it’s one of those | 
that you can’t get the money out of? 

Willie—I don’t know, auntie; because, you see, I 
haven't been able to get any money into it yet! 


A CLERGYMAN created quite a merriment the oth- 
er day on one of our steamboats, going over to lay 
out a new camp-meeting resort, by the inquiry, 
“What positive proof is there that King David and | 
his son Solomon were tailors?” No one in the 
| crowd could answer, and the humorous divine quo- 
ted the familiar passage: ‘And Solomon mended the 
breaches Which David his father had made.” 


A CLEVER Scotch witticism is narrated of an old 
Scotchman who took a lot of people to task for mob- 
bing a Turk in Edinburgh. The Turk turned sav- 
agely around at tast, and: exclaimed, ‘‘Giaour! giao- 
ur!” (infidel.) The old Scotchman said, ‘Don’t 
fash the puir body so; do as he bids ye—gie owr, gie | 
(give over,) as he in reality thought the Turk | 
wasexclaiming. It was witty, but he didn’t know it. 











MysTERY SoLVED.—The great secret of the wonderful 
success of Vegetine. It strikes at the root of disease by 
purifying the blood, restoring the liver and kidneys to 
healthy action, invigorating the nervous system. 
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STAMPS.,—Send stamp 
% 3 40 


VOREIGN 
for cireuls ure LTON, Lowell, Mass. 
E B. MORSPF’S Fire and Burglar Proof Safes for 
4e Banks, Stores and Dweliings, new and old at, 74 
Sudbury Street, Boston 3i— ~—| 





REE.—Grant or Greeley photographs. Enclose 3c 
stamp to KIMBALL & CO., Proprietors of Dr. Kim- 


ball’ $s als: am, Augusta, Me, —2t 
1E M Hz AN D> PRESS— -With case of t ty pe. Prints 
NW Cards, Labels, ete. Postpaid for $125. Address 
VARIETY CO. , Saco, Me. 37—1t 
B* INT, G OODNOW & Cc CO. Boston, ‘Mass. Pub- 
lish **'THE PATENT STA sell Patents » and give 
profitable agencies to pelea nS. —1l2tm 











7HITEH’S SPECIALTY for bing: cures the 
disease, IL. G. WHI tk, Proprietor, 107 W “ee 
Soston, Wass rice $1 _per bottle. — 





WW 








ETT’S Shaker’s Sarsaparilla for purify ing and 
ansing the blood, A valuable medicine at all sea- 
sons of the year, Sold by all druggists 25—eow35t 


Rh. DEAN’S RHEUMATIC PILLS, for chron- 

ic and inflammatory Rheumatism, are unrivalled, 

Sold by all druggists. 25—eowsit _ 

ROWN'S Shaker’s Extract of Valerian, a sure gure 

tor Neuralgia, Headache, loss of sleep, a like dis- 
Sold by all druggists, —eow35t 

EF K. PHOENIX, Bloomington Nursery, Ill; 600 

e acres; 2lst year; 12 Green-Houses; Trees, Bulbs, 

Hedge V lunts, Nursery Stock; 4 Catalogues, 20 cents. 
MONE 7 MADE RAPIDLY with | Stencil and 
lL Key Check Outfits. Catalogues, sam- 


ion and full ps urticulars FREE. S. M. SPENCER, Brattle- 
boro’, Vt. —ly 








CASS, 








GENTS” Wanted.— Agents make more money at 
44 ~work for us than atanything else. Particulars free. 
6, Senees & CO., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Me. 





TNPRECEDENTED Sales! 
Wanted—Ager 
everywhere, he alone 


r 
stamp. WHITNEY & CO 
ST A M PS send stamp for price list of 
Sheapest Genuine foreign 
th. ive stamps eve r offered, to PAGE & HART, Box 555, 
Williams} vort, Penn. 3i—hy 


Large Commissions! 
: _ female to sell Pictures 
etailed over 11,500. Send 
. Norwie h, Conn. 31—138t 





















ATEST YET.-—-Dolly Varden Initial Paper, printed 
4in gilt. A pack of one quire, and envelopes to 
m: ste h sent for 50 cen2s to any address, 
—l Hl. A. BULLARD, W est Medway. 

NY ONE can make money selling my 
Chromos, in their own city, 
a terms, etc., sent by mail for 10 cts. Send at once! 


Landscape 
town ‘or Village Sam- 








and Chicago Railroad called Hanna, in honor of a | 


deceased citizen of Fort Wayne. 
there the other day, and the brakeman, after the 
manner of his class, thr ust his head inside the door, 
and called out “Hanna,”’ lond and long. A young 


A train stopped | 


| 
| 
} 


lady, probably endowed with the poetic appellation | 


of Hannah, supposing he was addressing her, and 
shocked at his familiarity on so short an acquaint- 
ance, frowned like a thunder cloud, and retorted, 
“Shut your mouth!”” He shut it. 


a 
RETALIATED 


A tradesman in Lawrence, owner of a dog and cat, 
has been in the habit of letting the dog go to market 
and buy his own meat. The dog would bring the 


meat home and deposit it somewhere in the store, and | 
when feeling the gnawings of hunger would go and | 


getit. The cat acquired a habit of stealing its meat, 
and the dog would lie down near it, watch for the 
thief, and when the cat came would drive her away. 
But at last he became tired of this business, carried 
the meat down cellar, and covered it up in the sand. 
One day the owner of the dog thought he would get 
the meat, bring it up stairs, and see what the dog 
would do. After taking a nap the dog went dowa 
cellar in search of his meat, and commenced digging 


J. JAY GOULD, 20 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. Also, 

Campaign Banners, red, white aud blue. “Grant & Wil- 

son, “Greeley & Brown,!!! $150 per hundred with 
35— 





staffs. Samples ‘by mail for 25 cents. 


EDUCATION AND EMPLOYMENT. 

COMER'S COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, conducted with 
signal ability and success for thirty-two (32) years past un- 
der the same management, and attended by seventeen 
thousand (17,000) students, continues from its long expe- 
rience and extensive mercantile connections to possess 
great advantages, the contidence of the community, and 
has thereby peculiar facilities for providing suitable em- 
ployment for its graduates (male and female), many of 
whom = now at the head of extensive establishments, 
while t hold resy ible positions in this and 
other cities. 

The THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL CATALOGUE AND Crrcu- 
LAR, containing full intormation, with styles of HAND- 
WRITING taught, and list of Mr. Comer’s works on 


PENMANSHIP, BOOK-KEEPING, NAVIGATION, &c. 
sent by mail, or may be had FREE at the College. 








orning a 9 to2 2, every business day throughout 
the ye: ngs, 7 to9, from Ist October to Ist April. 
GE ORGE N. c OMER, A. M., President, 323 Washing- 


ton Street, corner of West Street, Boston. 37—6t 


. JOHN B. CALD ER, 
LOCK BOX 660, PROVIDENCE, R. L, 





DEALER ._ 
fae and Foreign P 








Price List sent on receipt ipt of Aces 


VALUABLE COLLECTION 
For the Cabinet. 


12 specimens of the native ores of Colorado, gold, 

silver, copper, iron, lead, sulphurates, pyrites, 
| ete., collected by a resident mineralogist. A rare colleo- 
tion, suitable for the private cabinet or for the geological) 
and mineralogical cabinets of schools. Offered for ex- 
amination and sale at the 


YOUTH'S COMPANION OFFICE, 


3s7— 151 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 





An opportunity is now offered to procure a first-class 


SEWING MACHINE, 


and pay for it (except the advance payment of $10) in 
WORK DONE AT HOME. 

Machines on the most favorable terms for Casu, or, on 
CASH installments as low as $5 per month. 

Machines sent to any part of New England. Please call 
at our office, or send for circulars and price-lists of Ma- 
chines and work to RICE & PECK, 

*20-ly | 323 Washington St., cor. West, Boston, Mass. 





P.O. BOX 1406, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
| Breech-loading Shot Guns, $40 to $300. Double Shot Guns, 





$8 to $150 Single Guns, $3 to $20. Rifles, $8 to $75. Re- 
volvers, $6 to $25. Send Stamp for Price List. Army Guns, 
Revolvers, etc. bought or traded for. w26t 


Endless Amusement for Spring, Penne, 
Autumn and Winter. he 
BOYS’ 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CABINET. 
With this Cabinet every boy is enabled to make a pho- 





| tographic copy, without extra expense, of his own or 


friends Carte-de-Visite, every description of Pictures, En- 
gravings, Stereoscopic Slides, Designs, Ferns, Leaves, 
Flowers, etc., ete., and affords endless, harmless, and in- 
structive amuseme nt to every purchaser. 

This Cabinet contains Printing Frame, Negatives, Gold, 


Stirring Rod 
Sent post 
Company, | 


etc. Also fullinstructions. Pric 
aid on receipt of price by the Harry Hovrs 
22 Ann Street, New York. ___—«—-t - 


A BEAUTIFUL CHROMO 
For One Dollar. 


This is one of Prang’s chromos, called “UNDER THE 
APPLE TREE.” It represents a country boy beneath a 
sturdy old tree, packing the rich autumn fruit, that must 
soon be stored away for winter use. He is very intent 
upon his work. The apples glow in crimson at his side, 
and he, no doubt, anticipates the time when some of them 
will glow still more pleasantly among the delicacies his 
boyish appetite will relish, when he sits down at noon by 





| Silver, Toning and Fixing Baths, Albumen P aper. Filters, 





| the school-house stove, after the winter school com- 


mences, At any rate, he is very thoughtful in his work— 
and while he is ina “brown study"’ himself, he makes a 
very pretty study indeed for others. 

The retail price of this Chromo in the stores has been 
$250. We offer it for sale tor$l. We also give it for one 
new subscriber to the Companion. When given for anew 
name, the postage, 4 cents, must be paid by the person 
who receives it. 

Address 

PERRY MASON & CO., 
Youth’s Companion Office, 


Boston, Mass. 


i] 
o 





AMPLES sent. paid) for Fifty Cents, that 
= i Pig R. L. Wotcort, N.Y. 
46—eom26t 





DR. 8S. S. FITCH 
sends his “Family Physician,”’ 90 pages, free by mail 
toany one. This book is to make any one their own doc- 
tor. Remedies are given for Thirty Diseases, which each 
person can prepare. E 
Send your direction to DR. S.S. FITCH & SON, 7l4 
Broadway, New York. 36—ly_ 





“GUIDE TO FORTUNE,” _ 
*‘American Orator,’? ‘*‘Woman’s Medical 
Companion, or Nursery Adviser,’’ 
And “Domestic Medicine.” Four choice and beau- 
titul books. Only One Dollar each. Commissions large. 
Excellent works hn aoe and Lady agents. Send 

for circulars. HORACE KING, Thompsonville, Conn. 
(New England Office for “Zell’s Popular Ency clope- 
dia,” and ‘*Zell's Hand Atlas of the World.”) ‘35—4t 








Patented May 3, 1870. 


OYS—One Dollar and Fifty Cents will buy 

one of Reed’s American Rifles (patented). A full-sized 
gun made of black walnut, silver mounted, and beautifully 
finished. Will throw a wooden ball a great distance w ith 
force and accuracy without powder or noise. It will afford 
more amusement to both Boys and Girls. old a young, 
than any game ever inve nted. REED & SONS, 
Proprietors and cturers, ] Sean. Bos- 
ton, Mass. 46—tt 








A STEAM ENCINE 
For One Dollar. 


This is a perfect machine—a bona fide Engine. It is sci- 
entifically made, and its parts carefully adjusted, so that 
they can be taken apart for examination, and put together 
again by almost any lad of nine years. There is not the 
slightest danger in using it, as it cannot’ burst. 

A gentleman called at our office the other day, who said 
that his boy had taken more interest in running one of 
these ingenious little machines, than in any other play- 
thing he had ever possessed. He had fitted a pulley tothe 
fly wheel, and had made with his pocket knife, images, 
wooden wheels, and paper machinery, that were “‘run’ 
by the Engsne in quite a novel and ingenious manner. 

We offer it for sale at $l. Postage, where it is sent by 
mail, 12 cents. 

We give it also for one new subscriber to the Compan- 
ton and 12 cents for postage. Address 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
Youths’ Companion Office, 
Boston, Mass. 


